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IVERPOOL ACAD EMY, 1847. — N ISS PRINGLE RECEIVES, as PARLOUR | Books, BOOK-CASES, SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS, PRESS 
WORKS of ART intended for the ensuing EXHIBITION BOARDERS, a small, select party of YOUNG LADIES, BY HOLTZAPFFEL, TELESCOPES, VIOLINS, FURNI- 

“the LIVERPOOL ACADEMY, wil zs Sen by = oa, | po om | maturer age on net require ir sngotese poutine = S TURE, AND EFFECTS OF A GENTLEMAN. 

aw - i ital, Lo’ nm, ub e 12) of | school-room, and who are desirous of com ng vee os i. 7 a 2, 

i, Charette those, Artists to whom the Academy's Circular | under eminent town Professors, with the opportunity for general Messrs. J. C. & 8. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
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latio ‘ nen rom an Annual Exhibition as from Subscriptions. TOA’ * aes Ma a . 
tor, e oe tins TDAtiOn will consist of the pictures of some onr eminent | DU CATION IN PARIS.—Miss GRANT Js at | six DAYS’ SALE of the exevedingly choice and valuable Li- 
» Se Sete wine artist, of his studies and sketch2s, and of engravings from present in London, and intends returning to Paris in the} BRAKY of the late WILLIAM KNIGHT, Esg., of Canonbury- 
is pictures. 5 : i iii course of a few weeks. She will be happy to take under her charge place, Islington, and of Oaklands, near St. Alban’s, Hertford- 
° "The fands to be thus raised will be applied, firstly, in giving the a few YOUNG LADIES whose friends wish to afford them an] shire; comprising a magnificent Manuscript of the Holy Bible 
Edited, With MM artist whose works are exhibited a commission for a picture, and | opportunity of acquiring (in addition to a good general education of the Twelfth Century, upon vellum, with Illuminations ; illu- 
6d ? scundly. in the purchase of pictures already painted. These pic- | and the usual accomplishments) a thorough knowledge of the tminated Missals, Mora and other Manuscripts ; an extraordina 
5 jures will be presented from time to time to the National Gallery, | French and German Languages in their purest form, and a Asser ficently illustrated Works, early Englis! 
otes. Edi snd thus, together with the works of British Artists already the | familiar acquaintance with their best authors. She attains this Editions of the Holy Bible, fine specimens from the Presses of 
- Edited roperty of the Nation, help to forma Gallery which shall worthily | object by the assistance of highly socsenpiened ladies, natives of Caxton, Pynson, Wynkyn de Worde, &c.; rare English Poetry, 
pect British Art. | the respective countries.—Miss Grant's Address in town is No. 3, Witchcraft, with an extraordinary Collection of Drolleries, 





VM. GAWIN HERDMAN, Secretary. Pp , apart from the unavoidable interrup- Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on WEDNESDAY, 
S. 2s, 6d has been sent. . = se = swe «| tions of home. Miss Pringle pevotes her full attention to the ith August, at 12 o'clock, * 

. mMHE SOCIETY OF ARTS young ladies entrusted to her charge, both as regards their personal SMALL LIBRARY of SCIENTIFIC 
rms. ADELE, LoXDOx sedans bear, gare gceegcia| ZA. BOOKS treemaonany Deke a gan of hi 
: ‘ . . .C.L., F.BS., &e. es i € wi five . sophical Apparatus—excellent Level—two powerful Telescopes b: 
"8. 3s, ieitat BE. PRLS TEE piss cae, &. in advance, commencing from the time of pe bison: gg Fe Lerebours, of Paris—four valuable Vicliue—Engravings. framed 
lacs, NATIONAL GALLER é - ~ oTION sencesee vacations, nor extras, except actual disbursements. The | and glazed —a series of Drawings, Di and Speci an 

4 BY PUBLIC VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. highest references can be given to the friends of young ladies who | Jecturer on Botany — Minerals —'Shells — a ‘Horn Press by Holt- 
. 4s, The SOCIETY OF ARTS propose to assist in the formation of | have been educated by Miss Pringle. The house is in the imme- | zanffel—Glazed Cases—Easy Chair—Chimney Glass—set of Dining 
ion M P NATIONAL GAbLERY OF BRITISH ART, by means of | diate vicinity of Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens.—12, Mon- | ‘rapes and other Furniture, and Miscellaneous Items. 
10n, Odels ec VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, and to obtain these contribu- | tague-street, Portman-square. _ May be viewed the day prior, and Catalogues had at the Room. 








, Note 4 he charges “eee Tt to = Bxbiiition will ge erntustet, | Pleasant-row, York-terrace, Regent's Park. Humorous Poems and Facetie. 

a 3. 43, T enable 3 classes to share In e gratification of contri- | ~~ 7 Messrs. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY Co., J ti Pa 

2s. 6d. (uiing to the formation of a National Gallery of the works of their | N USICAL UNION, JULY 24, 1847.~— Pro erty and Works pees & of ky ye of hiner / 
a own countrymen. Resolved, That the Thanks of the Committee be tendered by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on 


utus. With it is proposed that an etching shall be made of the picture | ¢, Mr, ELLA, for the ability and judgment with which he} MONDAY, August 2nd, and five following days, at I precisely, 
e 


eal of 20, and upwards will enjoy for life all the privileges | directed the performances at the Musical Union during the past by order of the Executors, 





Subse: ry : ill be | Season. TYHE exceeding choice and valuable LIBRARY 

of Subscribers. | Annual Subseribers of 2/, and upwards will be | ““(signed) FALMOUTH (Chairman), A. P. Upton, G. Cadogan 4 exceeding choice and valuable LIBR! 
N aatitled to all the privileges of the Exhibition and will Teceive a (Signed) Saltoun,G{Clerk, i Clerk B. Philips. A. F. Barnard, _of the late WILLIAM KNIGHT, Esq., F.S.A., of Canon- 
| Notes, Byf prof impression of t e ots nie — of a “ a ~e re i — | C. Staniforth, A.'C. Legge, John Campbell, 8. Shelle, | bury-place, Islington, and of Oaklands, near St. Alban’s, Hertford- 
, 3 free ith me ~ t oy one thenames of both classes of Paheoribers L. Parsons. -“ kk — py — many richly illumi- 
d. ee oed es the donors of the picture : Subscribers ee WESTMORELAND, Vice-President. ve ble Manuscript of the Iloly Bible tu tacit 4 twelfth 
Passa ce eeelon, of s descriptive and historical character." | ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHS, Secs spcclnan of s Mili) Manaserigt thet’ bat ccommesl tee 
8e3 OE “ie'vas hoped that the first Exhibition would take place in the | E beg to notify to all RatLway CoMPANIES, | public competition since the sale of the celebrated Bible said to 
promt year CSG), bus this has been Sound to be impractione, | that having secured Lertens Patest in all Parts of Europe | have been executed by Alcuin for the Emperor Charlemagne. Also 
es, B br } reparations arenew ag ay me he paintings and | as well as America for our an extraordinary of magnificently illustrated Works ; 
OP eee eer eee ee act's Rooms, Jehe| “ELECTRO-TELEGRAPH CONVERSER,” keg eh LY ye 
. areet, Adelphi, also by the Collector, Mr. Binyon, and by the we Le pe | of ness month (August) be ready " t rpc 3 with a singularly curious Collecting ot 

. fine Arts C ittee. | to exhibii ; en TELEGRAPHS, an ° olleri facetise ’ 
ia. With Members of the Fine Arts Committee. stone ita covtelaty, Guuet, end simplictty, silk @ Puevesnp Mites Drolleries, Hymorous Poems, and Facetix 





} c — “ > > +. y . 3 
MEACHERS of DRAWING may be supplied | or Wine, and through a Lancer Newer of Iystruments than can B tye riday aud Saturday prior, and Catalogues had 
with Examples, in Pencil or Water Colour, and on Sale or | b¢ used under any extating principles. . 3 . = - - — 
Hire, for their pupils to copy, from the Portfolio of an Artist of | After which we shall be happy to treat liverally for itsadoption,|  ~y— COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS OF THE LATE 
experience and reputation, on application to B. E., at Mr, Reffells’, | = te Grant Licences, wit — gootreter restriction as to its WILLIAM KNIGHT, ESQ. F.S.A. 
TOTODEA > aT wile MLGerY ; ; Furnival’s Inn, London. Messrs. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co. Auctioncers of Literary 
TOG ‘I’ to Her as an : one ag roperty and Works illustrative ot the Fine Arts, will SE 
) His Aber Highness PRINCE AL BERT by_ Special ECORATIONS for the Walls and Ceilings of oy, AUCTION, at their House, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
\ppointment,—Mr, KILBURN'S. PHOTOGRAPHIC MINIA- Drawing or Dining Rooms, Libraries, Halls, and generally | | MONDAY, August 9th, and following day, 
“epee TURES are taken at his Establishment, 234, Regent-street, next | for the Interior of Houses, PAINTED ON PAPER bya patent} YHE valuable Collection of ENGRAVINGS 
. Robinson’: door to Messrs. Dickens, Smith & Co., and immediately opposite | process, by which they are rendered washable with soa and water, formed by the late WILLIAM KNIGHT, Fs Pon. 
toM. Verrey’s Licensed by the Patentee. in all the various styles of ornament, are to be had at far less comprising an extensive and Gheles caries of - oy a S.A. 5 
. — — = we =—;— | expense than the same could be painted on the wall, at W. B. | the Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, very many cheicenen z 8 after 
. By WH \ EDICAL PUPIL.—A Practitioner, in the | SIMPSON'S. Decorator,456, West Strand near Trafalgar-square.— | ben’ presented to Oziag flumphies” by that nc ees having 
Mf South of England, has a VACANCY FOR A PUPIL, who | Also a large variety of French as well as English Paper Hangings. | Works of Woollett and other distinguished ‘Engravers of the 
ss would have an excellent opportunity of acquiring a thorough "Is “ONTINEN iD" STS English School; an extensive series of the Works of Hogar 
With Perfil lnowledge of the profession. Address, Mr. Galpine, Lymington, | TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. | English School ; am extensive serie of tho Works of Hogarth, 
Hants, N ESSRS. J. & R. M CRACKEN, ForEIGN jl a + “Wee together with other Drawings by dix 
.DUCA’ ‘i } > isti is Acents, and Acents to the Rovat Acapemy, No. 7, Old | Unguishe ists, Xe, 
Cooked Hi rnvsicrs¥ intends to RECETYR tnt his howe. | Jour ep tein the Nobility, Gentry and Arita, that they | 7 A ay 
“ innrep NUMBER of the SONS of NOBLEMEN and GEN- | ontinu _— bots » Baggage, C FE ASSURANCE MPA? 
7 of the rt) an &c., from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom N New Bridge-strect, Blackfriars, London, July 15, ee? 


TLEMEN, to prepare them for the English Universities, for z . ; / No, 33, Ni 
ments of theffl Woolwich, Sandhurst, Addiseombe, and Civil Engineering and the | House, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all! Nopicé ‘IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the HALF-YEARLY 





























; . rts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and TIDEN sclare Pronet . 
Navy.—Prospectuses, stating terms and references, may be had at | P&T | _ . .? DIVII END declared to the Proprietors of the Company, may be 
“A. 58.60, Messrs. Hatchard & Son's, Booksellers, Piccadilly ; and at Dr. pened woma4 4 - Bed sm application ot | pe RECEIVED at this Office any day (Sunday excepted) between the 
16s. Aumolle, 2, Rue de Quest, Paris. Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and hours of 11 and 3, T. G. CONYERS, Secrets 
)DUCATION.— There are VACANCIES for | Custom-House Agent to the French Court and tothe Musée Royal. iw cna a * _ cine Shean camel 
4 TWO YOUNG LADIES i as i i - 4 7 . “T Vy: : 
 phobus and UNG LADIES in an Establishment of a superior TO BOOK-BUYERS. TAYLAND SMITH; a Dissertation on a 


onder, where strict attention is paid to religious and moral culture, * = mr ‘ J 4 

M.A. 9. as well as to health. The masher of Pupils being limited to Eight, CoLEs highly-interesting CATALOGU E_ of Tradition of the Middle Ages. From the Freaeh of G. B, 
they are educated as members of one family, enjoying the comforts curious BOOKS, Part XII., will be published on the Ninth | DEPPING and FRANCISQUE MICHEL, 

lato, Trane sud privileges of home, with the advantages of instruction from | of August, and may be had gratis’ on application, or forwarded to | With Additions, byS. W. SINGER; and the Amplified Legend 

6d the first Professors in London, A Parisian lady resides in the | all parties desiring it, by letter, pre-paid. by OEBHLENSCHLAGER 

vom house, A weekly Scientific Lecture.—For cards address to E.S.'T., 38, Princes-street, Leicester-s juare, London. London: William Pickering. 384 

ns. Trans Calder’s Library, Bathurst-street, Hyde Park-gardens, ——_— ns -———— 














t published, , OU {TSA & 
RIVATE EDUCATION, Bevtau House ” PERMOBECALS FOR AvoveT. 
4 vw Torqvay.— Mrs. HOWELL continues to receive a LIMITED j ORKS OF MR. CHAR LES DICK ENS, 
(8. SOIREE OF YOU ue LADIES om, higher class to Board 5 we Cheap Edition. Part 6. Price 7d, (Now Ready.) 
ate. Her system is essentia omestic, combining the 2B K-€ { . Ss ATE IE 
Gunlorts and indulgence of Home with careful and ayetematio erinalz oo ? teu ar T EATII 8 ILLUSTRAT ED N EW TESTA- 
Translated futicn, 7 he plan of Instruction includes French, German, ite: “HARP r 8 SERIES r; : Me paper, 32, 
, Music, Siuging and Drawing, with every branch of a soun 2RPE’S SE $ OF MODERN MAPS 
ind Tefined English Education, Mrs, Howell begs tc . ete : eee ee anes 
r Site Henan othe Mea ge sae er (PHE ART-UNION, . Enlarged Seri 
‘ luay offers to delicate children, to secure the full benefit of whic’ F Y - N. Enlarged Series, i 
of the Time| badly es, Mire. Howell — no winter vomtion., Refevences A QUARTERLY CaTALOGuB oF New Books PUBLISHED IN I numerous Illustrations. No. 7. Pree a Wih 
o Rey. D. Pitcairn and Rev. R. Fayle, Torquay; } : - rer > MAGAZINE Tas 
ALPE, M.A. the Her. J: Stevenson, Patriebourne, Canterbury, aaa & Oe GERMANY. TEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Edited by 
3 of the uardians of Pupils. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. No, 320, Price 39. 6it 


oUcaTION at GENEVA, Switzerland. — INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE, No. 67. 
4 M. ADERT, Greck Professor in the Academy of Geneva, 


Price 38. 6d. 
f the Ten rcommends to the'attention o si ir childre 7 Ch & Hall, 186, § 
¢ siancng inthe knowledge of Braschi Geman shit wait || OSEPH LEONARD, AvcrronzeR, Boston, U.S. | —————__Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. _ 


14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 











mas collegiate acquaintance with the Classic Tongues, the Consignments of New or Old Books for Auction Sales respect- RICHLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS FOR TOURISTS, 
lead et _e his direction. M, Avert having been some | fully solicited, and for which prompt returns will r ae ED Recently published, in 1 vol. square Svo. with Map, 14a, 
eal eC Joney. i - 2k SON Tbe . v we =< . 
28. 6d, ME maton tothe unt Preratne cate pe Gcnetn, before hie pomt JOSEPH LEONARD. | T}ALLS, LAKES, and MOUNTAINS of NORTH 
ters every guarantee which experience can give for the successful | — WALES. By Miss L. 8. COSTELLO. Lllustrated with 


raining of youth. Instruction in the German Language and Sales bp Auction. upwards of 70 Views from Sketches by D, H. M‘Kewan, engraved 
a ure is given by M. Haas (a German gentleman), the other ' and lithographed by T. and E. Gilks. . 
‘rector of this Establishment. The Mathematics, History, &c. OLD ITALIAN VIOLINS OF HIGH QUALITY. “ The tourist through North Wales has long been in want of a 
Ss taught by special masters, : Messrs. J. C. & 8. STEVENS are instructed to include, in the Sale | yolume of this description, which combines every requisite needful 
. rm er payable (quarterly) in advance :—Fifty-five guineasayear | at their Great Room, 38, Kingstreet, Covent-garden, on WED- | in a travelling companion.”"—Morning Chronicle, 
e Sanctiit Pupil sai es sixty, ve guineas a-year above that age. NESDAY, 4th August, at 2 o'clock precisely, Aigo, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 14a. clath, 
ristian Kor uinea for each meg ene Public Lectures at the Academy pay one | FAVETE, following OLD VIOLINS, the Property of} SCENERY and POETRY ot the ENGLISH 
yier further particulars and references, apply to Mr. Harvey, a Gentleman ; viz. a fine-toned Straduarius— a very sweet- | LAKES: a Summer Ramble. By ©. MACKAY, Esq. LL.D. 
_ thease Teacher in the Establishment, who may be seen between | toned Amati, in good ag eae a fine-toned Instrument by Profusely illustrated from Original Sketches, engrayed by Thomas 
a i 


mar. 


rs of 10 and 12.a.m., at the Philological School, Gloucester- | Montagna, of Venice, —and a fine Instrument by Deco- 








" 8. 

yy; and se, New-road, on Tuesdays and Fridays after the loth August. | netti, of Venice, date 1770. “A beautiful tribute to nature and poetry: a book not tobe 

)TLAND, ptiHarvey will leave London for Geneva, with the Pupils under May be viewed the day before the Sale, at 38, King-street, Covent- | perused casually, but to be resorted to again and again.”—Sue, . 
arge, at the end of September. garden. London ; Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, 
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(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXI., 
is published THIS DAY. 


Contents, 

I. LORD LINDSAY on CHRISTIAN ART. 
. THE HEIRS of the STUARTS. 
. JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE in PORTUGAL. 
y. PANTAGRUELISM. 
. FROM OXFORD to ROME. 
. SIR JAMES KOSS’S VOYAGES and DISCOVERIES. 
. THE GREAT ASSIZES of AUVERGNE. 
. CURRENCY and the FINANCIAL CRISIS. 
. COMMERCIAL POLICY of PITT and PEEL 

*x* Nos, CLIX. and CLX. will contain the General Index to the 
| moda 20 Volumes of the Quarterly Review, and will be published in 

ecember, 





John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





On the 2nd of August, price 6s., No. XI. o' a 
B® ITISH QUART ERLY REV IEW. 
Contents, 

Recent Astronomy. 
Pope and his Contemporaries. 
Public Libraries in and Paris. 
Characteristics of Dissen' 
Friends in Council. 
Hobbes. 
German Tales. 
Augustine. 

9, Binney on Education. 

10. Criticisms on Books, 

London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard : and 

fimpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court. Edinburgh: J. 
Johnst on. Glasgow: Dublin: J. Robertson. 


. y r 
T°" ow E'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
4 ROTEST —_ sand EDUC Te at! a JOURNAL. 
Yo, X. AUGUST 1 
Contents, 

Present State and Future Prospects of the Commerce of the 
Ottoman Empire Vriends in Council — Constance Lyndsay ; 
Chaps XV. and XV1.— Madagascar and its Missions—A Glance at 

a e late Blanco White—Flijah at Cherith. 
"GUST (SUPPLEMENTARY NUMBER).—Thomas Chalmers 
—Sonnets occasioned by the Death of Dr. Chalmers, by one of his 
Students—The Coming Elections—Opening Address spoken by Dr. 
Merle D’Aubigné at_the Meeting of the Evangelical Society of 
Geneva, June 1817 — Report of the Committee on Sites (Dr. Chal- 
mers’s Evidence is given entire) — Report of the Education Com- 
mittee of the Free Church of Scotland, with Appendices. 

%y* Subscribers’ names received by all Booksellers. 

Edinburgh: J. D. Lowe. ondon : William Collins, 44, Pater- 
noster- TOW 5 and J. Nisbet & Cx 
“Witn s A Porraair or Beatrice CENct, AFTER GUIDO, AND AN 

LLUSTRATION BY LEECH. 


The AUGUST Number, Price Half-a-Crown, of 


ENTLEY’S ne SORE LL ANY: 


BEATRICE ¢ ENCL THE PARRICIDE. 
Vith a Portrait. 
The Suburban Retreat, by Chas. sitet Forester’s Son, by Lady Duff 
1 Ae 1ea Gordo 


The } 


SNAP Seeey 


J. Maclehose, 











and 























m. 

| The Old Arm-Chair, by Alfred 
Crowquill. 

Brian O’Linn; or, Luck is Every- 
thing, by W. H. Maxwell. 

T mS ( core Caves, by G. Linnzeus 

A Sentimental Journey through 
Normandy, . by Odard. 


Bar Is of Britanny, by Dr. 





or. 

The eee in Paris, by the 
Author of * Second Love. { 

The Bouquet. 

Captain Spike; or, The Islets of 
the Gulf, by J. Fenimore 
Cooper. 

J roam o'er the Ocean, 

HOW MR. STRAGG LES SATE W HITEBAIT AT 
GREENWICIL 
By ALBERT SMITH. 
With an Illustration by Leecu. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


(oLBu RN’s NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents for AUGUST. No. CCCXX. 
I. The King of Prussia’s New Year’s Gift. By the Author of 
* Chantilly. —LI. Lost and Found. A Fact from the South Coast. 
—IIL. The Out: “Station ; or, Jaunts in the Jungle. By J. Willyams 





Grylls, The Mountain- ea of Ceylon, 2. The Veddah. 
—IV. T ~ e Hrunile of Rags. By J. E. Carpenter, Esq. —V. Margaret 
Graham. By G. lL ames, E sq. (C oneiuded’. —VIL. The En- 


chanted Princess. From the Swedish.—VII. Life and Reminie- 
cences of Thomas Campbell. By Cyrus Redding, Esq. Chap. XLV. 
VIII. The Priest of Isis. An Esyptian Romance. By the Author 
of: Azeth, the Egvptian.—1X. A Night Picture.—X. Secret His- 
tory of the Court, Ministry, and jvimes of George IV. By an Old 
Diplomatist.—XI. Four- -and- Twenty Hours at Boulogne. By the 
on. Perey Fitz-Howard.—XII. A Graybeard’s Gossip about his 
Literary Acc uaintance. No. V 1.—XIII. The Antarctic Voyage of 
Discovery. a Financial Russia and its Gold Produce.—XV. 
Mr. Lumley and Guiseppe Verdii—XVI. The British Archeolo: 
gical Association. 


Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 





INSWORTH'’S MAGAZINE. 
Contents for AUGUST. No. LXVIL 


JAMES THE SECOND; 
Or, TIE REVOLUTION OF 1688. An Historical Romance. 
Fdited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Es 
Book LV. Chap. IV. Thornleydown Inn. —Chap. V. Salisbury 
Plain.—Chap. V1. The Flight of Sunderland.—Chap. VII. The 
Royal Nursery. —Chap. VILL. The Restoration of the City Charter. 
WITH AN ILLUSTRATION ON STEEL BY R. W. BUSS. 
Il. The Evening Star. By ae Hooton, Esq. Chapters 
bas art proseve. Esq. o X) 
I Pendivrads, By Wm. “The Islands and Shores of 
iH. G, qi ta Es lene Bacife. 
IV. The Hunchback and the, X. SuggestedbyGibson’sStatue 
Fairies. A Breton — By | of Queen Victoria. By Thomas 
W. H. Hughes, Es | Roscoe, Zsq. 





V. The Gift of Mind. By Mrs. | Xi. A Man in the House. By 
Penman ay. | E. P. Rowsell, D8! 
Better than it Promised. goth Sir Harry Smith, A 
By. irs White. ong for England's Soldier. 

The Angel Eagles. A| XIII. Novels of the Month :— 
mA of Long Island, By gate Manor —Russell—All 
Francis Wyman. asses — Daughters — Cromwell 

VILLI. Launcelot Widge. By! in Ireland. 


THE GASCONS OF 1585; 
Or, THE “FORTY-FIVE.” 
An HISTORICAL ROMANCE. By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
1. The Gate of Saint Antoine—11. The Muster of the Forty-five 
—u1. The King’s Box at the Hotel de Ville—1v. M, de Saleéde— 


The Execution 
” a Ch napman & Hall, 186, Strand, 








‘HE ART-UNION MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
for AUGUST, contains two fine Engravings from a Paint. 

ing of the * Fair eeoeens,, by nonten, R.A., and a Statue of * Pro- 
metheus ;’ with fifty Engravin Wood, illustrating the Bio- 
graphy of David t- - ers, the elievo Leather Works, the a 
Groups of Braun, Midsummer Eve, an Lrish Fairy Tale, b 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall. The whole of the Paintings in Westminster Tall 
are reviewed ; the Report of the Government, Schoo! Design is 
examined ; and, among other subjects treated, are the Silk Manu- 
facture of Lyons, the Private Galleries of England, Art in Conti- 
nental States, Picture Dealing, and all the various topics of present 
interest connected with the Fine Arts and the Arts Industrial. 

Pu nes, Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand.—Office of the Editor, 
193, Strand. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for 


Price 2s. 6d., contains : 





AvevstT, 


1, A Day in Dalmatia. 
2 Recollections of Dr. Chalm 
3. Scenes in the Wilds ~! Mexico, José Juan, the Pearl-Fisher. 


4. Education of the Peo 

5. Fed Memoirs of a Le aay. 

6. Baging House, its eebaned and its Besiegers. 

7. Bos -Love. 

8. The Old Judge; or, Lifein a Colony. By the Author of ‘Sam 


Slick the Clockmaker,.’ A Long Night and a Long Story. 
b Outlines in Parliament. By the Author of * Literary Legisla- 
tors. No. II. The Railway Potentates. 
Memoirs Stirred by the Sight of Flowers. 
Van Dyck and His Works. 
Sir Robert Peel’s Letter and the Elections. 
__ London: Jo ohn W. Parker, West Strand. 
"MESSRS. S, BLACKWOOD ‘S MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR AUGUST. 


i 


10, 
ll. 
12. 








I. 

LACK WOOD’S 
No. CCCLXXXII._ Price 2s. 6d. 

Contents, 
I. Grote’s History of Greece.— II. Ben Nevis and Ben Muich 
Dhui.—III. Letters on the Truths contained in Popular Supersti- 
tions. No. VII. es ae OF be gained through the Artificial In- 
duction of Trance.—1LV. Hiisory of the Captivity of Nz apoleon at 
St. Helena.— V. Juancho the Bull-Fighter.—VI. The Emerald 
Studs.— VII. Cxsar.—VILI. Reid and the Philosophy of Common 
8 


MAGAZINE. 


LISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
THE EIGHTH VOLUME OF THE NEW EDITION. 
Price Six Shillings. 
Ill. 
TLAS TO ALISON’S EUROPE 


Part IV. Price 2s. 6d.; large paper, 38. 6d. 


Iv. 
(THE __BARONIAL and ECCLESIASTICAL 
ANTI 


UITIES of SCOTLAND. By R. W. BILLINGS, 
and WILLIAM BURN, Esqrs. Architects. Part V. Price 2s. 6d. 
4, George-street, Edinburgh, and 37, Paternoster-row, London. 


(THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY M ws AZINE 
for AUGUST, price Half-a-Crown, contair 
I. An Irish Election in the Time of the Forties. ‘By William 
Carleton. 
. Another E veoing as ‘ith the Witclitinders, 
. Irish Ballad Po 
’. Life in the Mount: sing re Arcadia, 
America and its Rea s. 
. The Death-Chant of Kine Regner Lodbrok. 
. Horve Gregoriane. 
VUL W ayfaring Sketches among the Greeks and Turks, 
Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 21, D’Olier-street. W.S. Orr & Co. | 
London. Sold by all Booksellers ‘at Home and Abroad. 


<_ = 
J ee 
ee 





Now ready, with 2 Illustrations by Leech, price One Shilling, 
Part XII. of 


THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OF 
HR ISTORNES TADPOLE, 
ARCH OF A NAME, A RELATIVE, AND A 
WIFE. Ar HOME AND ABR 
By ALBERT SMITH, 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 





| 
| 


| Telegraph Oftice, No. 15, King-street, Jersey. 
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TVHE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 
AUGUST 1. Edited by JACOB BELL, for 
Contents :—Pharmaceutical Education and its Prog 
fluence—Unjust Attack upon a Chemist—Tous les Moe Gn In. 
of Zinc as an Antiseptic—M. Ledoyen’s Disinfecting Pluid—t ar 
Liniment for Fever—Chlorometric Process for the Y al 
Bleaching Powder—Syrup of Bark—Vanilla— Lactucari 
oidine—Valerianic Acid—Iodine and Bromine in Coal & 
Sorts of Opium—Pharmacy in China—Antimonic Acid—c 
of Ammonis | in Bread Adaitoration of Wheat Flour— 
arie Acid in Wax—Geographical Histo! 
at Putney, &c. &c. _ ry of Cinchona—Inquest 
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Now reé 


OE 
Awork | 
the genuine é 
The first 
reprinted equ 
pre. 


Price 1s. 
aE ublished by John Churchill, , Princes-street, Leice: 

& Stewart, E 4 hh and Fannin & Co, bake 
7S whom may be had, paneliy bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 
Volumes I. to VI. of The Pharmaceutical Journal, 

Any Volume can be had separate. 
ready, price 1s., 2 or free by post 1s. ¢ 
\ RIGH T’S ELECTORS’ COMPANION, 
} “The little work now before us is one that will 
highly useful to men who feel an interest in the results yn 
forthcoming election, The names of the late mem Gomme te 
bers polled, and their politics, are shown on one page; whil th 
cqpamie ae i ee oy oy ngs the purpose of recording the change ; 
which may take place in the re oe nm of th 
very useful little book.”— evding Pos ee itis 
W -_ Bookseller to the Queen 6 60, Pall Mall. 























5 large volumes 8vo. price 16l. 1 


ee 
(THE NEW STATISTICAL ACCOUNT oF 
SCOTLAND. 
“ Forming by far the most valuable repertory of statistics at the 
command of any country in Europe.” — Quarterly Rev 
For the convenience of Tourists. Sportsmen, and ‘Tanded LP 
prietors, THE COUNTIES MAY BE HAD SEPARAT ELY, 
each in one «Hag with Index and Map. ot the following rices:— 
Aberdeen, ll. 58. ~ Argyle, 158. — Ayr, 188. — Banff, 9, Jy 
83, 6d.—Bute, 3 33.—C. ‘aithness. 4s. 6d. — C ‘lackmannan, 3a 3a. 6d, —Dum: 
barton, 6s. —enalien, 12s. 6d. — Edinburgh, 1s. 6d: — Elg in, 6a. — 
Fife, uh 1s.—Forfar, 158.— Haddington, Se. a ey lla. 6,~ 
Kinross, 2a, 6d.— Kincardine, &s.—Kirkcudbright, &. 6d. .—Lanark, 
VW. 1s. —Linlithgow, 4s. 6d.—Nairne, 1s, 6¢.—Orkney. 6a. Peele, 
: . 78.—Ross and Cromarty, 10s. 6d.— 128, Gi. 
oxburgh, 108, 6d, — Selkirk, 2s. 6d. — Shetland, 4s, 6 Statins 
Sutherland, 5s. 6¢.—Wigton, 5: 


Blackwood’s County Atlas of Scotland. (Con. 
sisting of 33 Maps of the Counties, the Orkney, Shetland, and 
Western Islands, and a General } —. ‘of Scotland. In 1 volume 4to, 

rice 21s, For convenience of travelling, copies are bound in a size 
‘or the pocket, price 168, 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh & Tondon. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
BUTTER’ S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING. 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR: an Introduction to the Spelling, 
Pronunciation, and Derivation of the English Language. leud 
edition, price 1s. 6d. bound. 

Butter’s Gradations in Reading and Spelling, upon 
an entirely new and original plan. by which Dissyllables are ren- 
dered as easy as Monosyllables. 33rd edition, price 1s, 6d, bound, 

Butter’s Gradual Primer, with Engravings. 20th 
edition, price 6d. 

Sold by Simpkin & Co., Whittaker & Co., Longman & (Co, 
Hamilton & Co., Darton & u Jo., Aylott & Jones, Relfe & Pletcher, 
Orr & Co., London; H. Mozley & Son, Derby ; Oliver & Boyd, 
Edinburgh; J. M'Glashan, Dublin. 


MONEY GIVEN AWAY! 


THE following Sums of Money, viz. 5002. 2001, 
1001, 501., two of 251., and ten of 101., will be presented by the 
Proprietors of the JERSEY TELEGRAPH to the first 5,000 Sub- 
scribers to that Paper for One Year, and a like sum to every addi- 
tional 5,000. The subscription, 88.! can be forwarded in postage 
stamps, or by post-office order, payable to Mr. Charles Clifford, 
Parties forwarding 
11, 12, will be entitled to three numbers, and may obtain sol, 
Advertisers wishing to avail themselves of the very extensive cir 
culation (in England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales. and the Channel 
Islands) secured by the above ‘arrangement, will, to insure inser 
tion, forward their Advertisements with - little delay as possible, 
Charge, only one penny per mile (no duty 
*,* Agencies of all kinds = for Jersey. 
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Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, price 28s. 


LITERARY AND HISTORICAL 
MEMORIALS OF LONDON. 


By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Memoirs of the Court of England,’ ‘ George Selwyn and his Contemporaries,’ ‘ The Pretenders and their 
Adherents,’ &e. 





ALSO, NOW READY, 


1% 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 
In 1 yol. post 8vo. with Portrait, uniform with Miss STRICKLAND’s ‘LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLanD,’ 10s. 6d. bound, 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRIVATE LIFE AND OPINIONS 
LOUISA, QUEEN OF PRUSSIA, 


Consort of Frederick William the Third. 
By Mrs. CHARLES RICHARDSON. 


III. 

THE AUTHOR OF ‘ EMILIA WYNDHAM.’ 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
NORMAN’S BRIDGE; 
Or, THE MODERN MIDAS. 


By the Author of ‘ Emilia Wyndham,’ ‘ Father Darcy,’ 
*The Two Old Men’s Tales,’ &c. 


Ricnarpd BentLEy, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary lo Her Majesty.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Iv. 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘SECOND LOVE’ 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
GIS ELLA. 10 HAI 
By the Author of ‘Second Love.” ia = 
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AL _ r’ OME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. TO TRAVELLERS FOR THE CONTINENT. ; This day is published, price 38. Gd. stitched in stiff paper, 
& _ rls day, No. 48, post 8vo. 28. 64. aE J ATIN'S new Illustrated GUIDE-BOOK (in Te JUG HTS on the DEGRADATION of 
“Chest VOYAGE up the RIVER AMAZON, in- |e} German. with 300 Cuts, Maps, 16:7. cloth. 10s od. A beau- SCLENCE in ENGLAND. | 
“Chloride : 3 Y p i —THIMM's STO GERMA) TERS Ec. yt. th. 5. 
a Sere A ney one YN as ongt oe roy = py ia our literature.”— Spectator, London: J. Rodwell, 46, New Bond-street. 
: 10n of a y-stre 30 a ¥ a hi fi 3 AS) » * y “ _ 
= Jahn Murray, Albemarle-street. nn gf tk — 's, German Bookseller, 8, Marylebone: ouneere % Lansing ¢ GARDENIN 
cabaat oun hy a eonere Lg el Pogo ol 5s. with BOHN’S STANDARD we — AUGUST (VOL. XXIV.) .4 the New Sects. cotta, i of 1500 a G, 
rion yd cod wads i thaention ty Thomas and MACHIAVELLT's HISTORY of FLORENCE, | "hie! Gariener’s Hazguine shouldbe perued by cvs eurdeuer 
T-square. Baward Gilks, VENICE, and other Works, with Portrait. Th ¢ | and by every gentleman.”— Times, Feb. 7, 1839. 
ub OYLVAN’S PICTORIAL HANDBOOK to the > en of Painting, Vol. TiL.—? inn G. WILLIS, Great Piazza, Covent-garden, having purchased the 
ed, price Ss ENGLISH yo guide for the tourist to the Lakes Hones of Anttate, ves Nee got History of the Giron- 5 Fagpany ny ore sore works. Rg — enon 
“this is the most conl eeotice. It describes the routes, indi- | “ists, Vol. I.—20. Schiller's His orical Dramas. o its very low price. Parts, to complete sets, may also be had. 
Journal, sch hag com post worthy of inspection, gives A short history of FOS Fs York-street, Covent-garden, —_—— | Handsomely bound in cloth, with Ninety-threeWood Engravings, 
iin. a and as rat ud omit tot take this volume in his pocket.” HE Tust pre price ¥ clean eae iP LLUSTRA TIONS OF THE BIBLE 
risitor to Critic, [IE LOVE TEST, and other Tales and Poems, dads d Se 4 + 49 
NION John Johnstone, London and Edinburgh. _— sia By B. ee. as ss Senate GON UME ee BATONS of SACRED HISTORY, from the 
will prove T FOR ALL SEASONS. scling.”—Hood's Magazine. 7 By W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
ts othe Now alam es Edition, handsomely bound in cloth, — iL Hurst, K ing William-street, Strand. “4 valuabl a en the me mere mag oy ih . 
) T+ . eC 5s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. , a .. A valuable and indispensable accession to the library of every 
while the reduced roms ven + r Just published, demy 8vo. price 148. cloth, biblical student. 
changes OE MILLER’S J ES T BOOK. NCIENT ART AND ITS REMAINS; or, | From the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Criticat 
= A work everybody quotes, ond So dave ond. Angeetien f a Manual of the Archwology of Art. By C. 0. M ULLER, ~—_— Study of the Scriptures. 
. ihegenuine edition. Sark baving been exhausted, it has been | Author of * The Listory and Antiquities of the Doric Race, * A = Esariy those byndoed texts of Scripture are more or less 
ae wcrpated equal tothe original, and now issued at a greatly reduced | Sond Sree of Matheleas.’ &c, Translated from the German, equally eusions rot ee volume, and in a manuer 
N ™ London: Whittaker & Co. | A. Fullarton & Co. 106, Newgate-street. London : D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 
OF 
ti eae 
tics at the 
‘ r a aI T 10 ™.) T 
niet RAILWAY TRAVELLER'S COMPANION, 
iE Prices :— 
a erick, at as 
Si. Dam. ° ;, ” 
ine Railway Chronicle 
.—Lanark 
.— Pestle 
rew, 128, ti, 
re I RAVELLING CHAR I S: 
a 
|. Con. 
T aN 
en Or, IRON ROAD BOOKS, 
Dd in & size 
lon, FOR PERUSAL ON THE JOURNEY. 
LLIN IN WHICH ARE NOTRD 
ING. ‘i, , 7 . 
he Bocling THE TOWNS, VILLAGES, CHURCHES, MANSIONS, PARKS, STATIONS, BRIDGES, VIADUCTS, TUNNELS, GRADIENTS, &c., THE SCENERY 
L 2 . , r a] y Tt _ 7 n To ‘ , , , 
ra ” AND ITS NATURAL HISTORY, THE ANTIQUITIES, AND THEIR HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS, &c., PASSED BY THE RAILWAY. 
ing, upon , 
ls are With numerous LMustrations, 
bd, bound, . . - . . 
v3, 20th onstituting a Novel and Complete Companion for the Railway Carriage. 
A d 2 3 : 
nan & Co, ° - - —— es ee 
& Pleteh e . ' . ? ; . . oes . . ; 
er Dan The following TRAVELLING Carts, each ina Wrapper, are now ready, and may be had at the Railway Chronicle Office, 14, Wellington Street North, Strand, 
of all Newsvenders and Booksellers, and at the Stations : 
01. 2001 1. LONDON AND BRIGHTON, containing a Map and 83 Engravings, 2nd edit. price 6d. 
og SU Ing 
“rhs 2. LONDON AND TUNBRIDGE WELLS, with 52 Engravings, price 6d. 
at 5, i b] oD ’ 
) every addi- ‘ r ry > ° e : 
| in postage 3. LONDON TO WOKING AND GUILDFORD, with 52 Engravings, price 4d. 
les Clifford, * ° . ° 7 ™™ 
on 4. LONDON TO WOLVERTON, with 85 Engravings, price 6d. 
xtensive cir ° ~ . . . rT: , . . ° 
the Channe 5. LONDON TO RICHMOND, with 15 Engravings, including a View from Richmond Hill, price 2d, 
eee 6. LONDON TO WINCHESTER AND SOUTHAMPTON, with 125 Engravings, price 1s. 
scy. ® ™ ° ° 
7. LONDON TO GOSPORT, with 143 Engravings, price 1s. 
8. LONDON TO READING AND OXFORD, with a Map and 74 Engravings, price 6d. 
9. LONDON TO BISHOPS STORTFORD AND CAMBRIDGE, with a Map and 47 Engravings, price 6d. 
IN PREPARATION, 
and thei LONDON TO TUNBRIDGE AND DOVER. 
nS TO WOLVERTON AND BIRMINGHAM. 
THE FOLLOWING 
SMALLER CHARTS FOR EXCURSIONS FROM LONDON 
. Gil. bound, 
\ 


May now also be had as above: 





|. 10 KINGSTON AND HAMPTON COURT, with 17 Engravings, 4. TO CROYDON, with 8 Engravings, price 1d. 
price 1d. . — REIGATE, with 33 Engravings, price 3d. 
2 — HARROW, with 13 Engravings, price 1d, . — WATFORD, with 27 Engravings, price 2d. 
3.~ HANWELL AND SOUTHALL, with 12 Engravings, price 1d. . — SLOUGH, ETON AND WINDSOR, 23 Engravings, price 2d. 





oa 














bo >) 








Also, in Octavo, 


PLEASURE EXCURSIONS BY RAILWAY 


On the Birmingham, South-Western, Brighton, and South-Eastern. 


10 HARROW, with 7 Bagrevings, peice 1d. TO CROYDON, 9 Engravings, price 1d. TO REIGATE, 10 Engravings, price 1d. 
~ SHOREHAM, 4 Engravings, price 1d. 


























* — CHIDDINGSTONE AND HEVER, — WALTON AND WEYBRIDGE, 13 En- 
ai GUILDFORD, 9 Engravings, price 2d. 7 Engravings, price ld. gravings, price 1d, 


















Published at the Ratpway Curonicie Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


In 1 thick vol. 8vo, price 18s. cloth, with a Map of Author's 
Route, and View of the Organ Mountains, 


TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF 


BRAZIL. 
By GEORGE GARDNER, F.LS. 


Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Gardens of Ceylon. 

“his volume is from the pen of an able naturalist whose heart 
iz im his oceupation; unlike most other travellers, he was not 
satisfied with the mereexploration of the coasts arms vast Brazilian 
empire, but plunged into the interior.”— The Athen 

“* He paints in colours even more vivid than acl the diver- 
sity of climate, of vegety pian. soil, and people, which mark the 
different regions of Brazil; the narrative is conducted through 560 
peges without losing its interest, the scene being ever-shifting as 
the enterprising traveller forced his way over 20 degrees of latitude 
and le of longitude. "— The Gardeners” Chronicle. 


NEARLY READY, 


Under the Authority of the Lords 
missioners of the Admiralty, 


NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE OF 
HI.M.S. SAMARANG, 


EMPLOYED SURVEYING THE CHINA AND EASTERN 
SEAS DURING THE YEARS 1843-1846, 
By CAPT. SIR EDWARD BELCHER, 
C.B. P.R.A.S. & GS. 
Commander of the Expedition. 


Com- 


The Sam irano, 26 Guns, was commissioned in 1842, on the ter- 
mination of the war with China, for the purpose of surveying the 
approaches to the Ports iaid open in the New Treaty; the limits of 
this service extending over the Eastern Seas from Kamtschatka to 
1v° South, er ing the Author to extend his researches as far 
north as Korea and the Japanese Islands, as well as to aid the 
suppression of piracy in the seas adjacent to Borneo. 


London: Reeve, Brotuers, King William-street, 
Strand. 


—— SS 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PU BLICATIONS. 


vou. %. OF 
STRICKLAND’S 


LIVES 
OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


AGNES 


II. 
SEVENTH VOLUME OF 


THIERS’ HISTORY 
OF THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE. 


Translated by D. FORBES CAMPBELL, Fsq. 
With the sanction and approval of the Author. 


Coutents :—Jena—Eylau— Friedland—and Tilsit. 


Vo prevent disappointment, the public are requested to be par. 
ticular in giving their orders for *COLBURN’S AUTHORIZED 
EDITION, Translated by D. — 


SIXTH EDITION oF 
THE CRESCENT AND THE 
CROSS. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. 
2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s, bound, 
“Remarkable for its colouring power and play of fancy, its 


useful and interesting information. Among its greatest and most 
lasting charms isits reverend and serious spirit."—Quarterly Review, 


BURKE’S PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE for 1847. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 

Corrected throughout to the Present Bey from the Personal 
Com nmuercevons of the Nobility &c., and 
CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. 

In One Volume (ce aioe as much matter as 20 ordinary 
volumes, illustrated with 1500 Engravings of Arms, &c., 382, 

ound, 


BURKE’S HISTORY OF 
THE LANDED GENTRY ; 


NEALOGICAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE CSTIMLED ARISTOCK a oF ENGLAND, 
COTLAND, AND IRELAND. 


2 vols. royal 8vo, beautifully printed in pad columns, price 
zl. los. bound. 


I{rnr¥ Coburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough- 
street, 





POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, &c. 
PUBLISHED BY 


CRADOCK & Co. 


48, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 


BY JOSEPH GUY, 
Late Professor of Geography at the Military College, 
Great Marlow. 
GUY'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. Seven Maps. 
19th Edition. Royal 18mo. 3s. red. A Key tothe Problems, 1s. 6d. 
GUY'S FIRST GE 0S RAPHY. Six Maps. New | 


larged Edition, 1s. b 
ATLAS OF SIXTEEN 


at vs SCHOOL 

PS. 4to. coloured, 5a. 
GU Y's ELEMENTS ‘Or "ASTRONOMY. 18 
Plates. 6th Edition. Royal 18mo., 58, roan ext 
GUY'S BRIT Legs SPELLING- BOOK. 80th | 
Edition. 14. 6d. 
GUY'S BRITISH PRIMER. 24th Edition. | 
18mo., 6d. hal: 
GUY'S BRITISH |EXPOSITOR ; or, SPEL- 
LING ASSISTAN h Edition. 1s. 6d. 
GUY'S BRITISH "READER, with “Cuts. Mth | 
Edition. 
GUYS F FIRST ‘ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


wed; 
GUYS FIRST ENGLISH EXERCISES, 94. 


GUYS ‘CATECHISM OF USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE. New Edition. 9d. sewed ; 12. bo 

GUY’S SCHOOL QUESTION ‘BOOK 
MISCELLANEOUS KNOWLEDGE, with a zrentepnee, 
Chart of History. 8th Edition. 4. 6d. ‘bound and lette 

GUY'S ELEMENTs OF ANCI ENT. “iIIs. 


TORY, divided into Sections and numbered, with Examining 


Questions. New Edition. 3s. 6d. red. 
ot ys ELEMENTS OF MODERN HIS- 
ed, 
7 BRITISH HIs- 


Ditto. New Edition m. 3a. 6d. 

Guy's ELEME = OF 

TORY. Ditto. New Edition. 3s. 6d, red z= 

GUY’S CHART OF HISTORY. On a large 


9d. | 


| 


| 
| 


| 


OF | 


Sheet, appropriately qeloured. | Lg “ee pone. 108, 6d. ; and Var- | 


nished, 14a. ; or folded as 
aU ys SCHOOL “RT THME’ ric. 


GU Ys KEY TO THE SAME. 
in full. 6jh Edition. 

GUY'S FIRST 
Script Type, ls. 3d. 

GUY’S SCHOOL cY PHE RING BOOK. 
ato. 10th Edition. 3s, 6d. half-bound. A Key, price 6d, 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL ATLASES, 
THOROUGHLY CORRECTED. 

OSTELL'S NEW GENERAL ATLAS, in Thirty- 
two large 4to. Maps, with Consulting Index. Super- royal 4to, 
price 14s. half-bound ; finely outlined, 1$s. ; or full coloured, One 
Guinea half-bound. 

R USSELL’ S ATLAS OF MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY. Twenty-six d4to. Maps, and a Consulting Index, 
Royal 8vo. 108 ; or coloured, 122, half-bound. 

RUSSELL’S ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY. Twenty-two royal 4to. Maps and Index, 10s, 6d. half- 
bound ; coloured, 12s. 

RUSSELL’S ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND 
MODERN 4 RAPHY COMBINED. Forty-seven coloured 

hi Royal 4 hed 11. 48. half-bound. 

MER’ $ "SCRI PTURE ATLAS, Patronized 
by the Archbishop of York, in Twenty-six Maps, finely engraved 
and coloured, with Index of Ancient and Modern Names. 8vo. 
price 12s. half-bound morocco ; or 98. uncoloured. 


CHAMBERLAIN’S YOUNG SCHOLAR'S 
aay ee DICTIONARY OF ESSENTIAL WORDS, 
2s. 6 boun 

a A useful work as a companion to the Spelling Book ; the 
words are well explained, and include all in general use. 

BENTLEY ba set TISH OL pooped BUUn, from 
Modern Autho New Edition 

SHOMEYE Re Ss ‘GE RMAN ‘GRAMMAR EXER- 
CISES and KEY. 2s, 6d. 

EI D WARDS'S (of King’ . College) VIRGILII 

LARONIS ENEIS. 32. 6d. 
ED WARDS's QU EST TONE SVIRGILIAN JZ, 
a Companion to the above. 3s. 

FREY'S HEBREW AND “ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. 10th Edition. bs Ling Reading Lessons from Genesis, &c. 
Svo. price 8s, 6d. cloth ext 

DR. LONG LEYS. (Bishop of Ripon’s) MAPS 
AND TABLES OF CHRONOLOGY AND GENEALOGY. 
Seven Maps, appropriately coloured, &s, 6d, half-bound. 


FERGUSON'S SCHOLASTIC REGISTER OF 
Fig hmm AND CONDUCT. Forsix months, 6d.; three months, 


20th Edit. 


The Questions 


BY JOSEPH GUY, JUN. 
Member of the University of Oxford. 
GUY'S NEW, EXERCISES IN ORTHOGRA- 
PHY; with an Expositor correcting the Orthography and ex, 
plaining the Words. 14th Edition. is. 


yun 
1D WOLISE sc HOOL GRAMMAR. 
12th Edition. 1s. 6d. 
GUY'S SYN TAC TIC AL EXERCISES; a Com- 
ag wad his Grammar. A New Edition, now reduced i in price 
tole 


G Ly bat 0 U TLINES TO WALKER’ THEMES. 


GUY'S ‘NEW ARITHMETICAL PLAN: with 
Tables of Weights and Measures. A New Edition, 1a—A KEY 


to the same, ls. 

GUY’S KEY TO THE GRAMMAR AND 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 22. bow 

GUY'S KEY TO THE SYNT ACTICAL EXER- 


CISES. 1s. bound, 


| eqgetingy interesting.”- 


| common writer.” 


Anti i{METIC. Royal 12mo. | 
Post ! 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Wayfaring Sketches among the 
Greeks and Turks, and on the 
Shores of the Danube. 


Ry a yes sRane REGIDEE? is GREECE. Po, the 

w olume © apman all’s 
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REVIEWS 


tory of Servia and the Servian Revolution ; 

‘ fiery er MSS. and Documents. Trans- 

lated from the German of Leopold Ranke. By 
Mrs. Alexander Kerr. Murray. 


For considerably more than a century past the 
rovinces of south-eastern Europe have been the 
hattle-ground of rival creeds and hostile races. 
Between the Sclavonian Christians on the one 
hand and the Ottoman Mohammedans on the 
other a contest has been carried on, which, from 
its particular nature and causes, is almost with- 
out parallel in the historical period. Since the 
times of the American and French revolutions 
ind the awakening of the free intellectual and 

litical life of the western nations of Europe, 
theinherent and indestructible antagonism which 
exists between the dominant caste and creed in 
ihe great masses of the population in European 
Turkey has been rapidly and potentially deve- 
loped. ‘That contest, although progressive and 
pointing to a sure termination, is as yet far 
from being concluded. The Turks have always 
been regarded by the Christian inhabitants 
of the East as temporary intruders in the 
countries west of the Dardanelles :—they have 
never taken deep root in the soil; and if left to 
themselves would long ago have practically re- 
lied to the question often propounded in the 
a — “Is there not room to build mosques in 
Asia?”—by a return towards their original set- 
tlements. 

Unlike the northern conquerors of the West- 
em Empire, the Ottomans did not adopt the 
feudal principle. They left the land in the pos- 
esion of the original proprietors—subject only 
tocertain taxes for the support of the govern- 
nentand the maintenance of the military vassals. 
The soldiers, being all Mohammedans, were con- 
sidered a superior order;—and the meanest of 
them could claim and extort personal services 
fom the most wealthy and intelligent of the 
Christian rajas. An inferior population is, thus, 
absolutely requisite to the working of the Turkish 
nilitary system ; and hence, after the first fier 
ual of conquest and conversion had tuted, 
few systematic or continuous attempts were 
nade by the conquerors to proselytize the con- 
qered. Nor did the Ulemas ofthe faith con- 
ader this apathy as reprehensible :—the single 
text of the Some “Thou wilt not find out any 
neans of enlightening him whom God delivers 
wer to error’’ was their warranty for pursuing 
policy dictated in the first instance by political 
uecessities. Thus, the /and and their religion 
vere both left to the Christians—the first per- 
petuating the natural love of country and of 
iheit national traditions, the other connecting 
them with the common sympathies of Christen- 
tom, These two elements of renovation have 
beome powerfully manifested during the pre- 
ent century. Immense fragments have been 
fm away from the Ottoman empire—Greece 
ad the Tonian Islands have become indepen- 
dent Christian states. Moldavia and Wallachia 
lareacquired the right of self-government under 
panes of their own race and creed. Bosnia and 

ia have acquired some national rights: — 
ad Servia has bravely won a separate acknow- 
edgment for itself in the congress of nations. 

Wallachia, Bulgaria, Servia, and Bosnia serve 
ographically to separate the two hostile em- 
pres of Austria and Turkey; but in their con- 

ts with the Mussulman power they have ab- 
tained from inviting their Christian brethren 
«toss the Danube or the Carpathians. They 
have rather inclined to the more distant but 
mgenial friendship of the Russians. The pe- 














culiar distribution of races in the south-eastern 
corner of Europe exercises an important influ- 
ence upon the developement of political ideas 
and the progress of civilization in those regions. 
Before the invasion of the Magyars, the whole of 
the vast countries lying between the Balkan and 
the Baltic were inhabited by Sclavonian tribes; 
having a common type of organization and, 
with slight variations, a common language. The 
settlement of the warlike Magyars in the great 
plains of Hungary had the effect of cutting off the 
communications between the two great branches 
of the Sclavonian family—those dwelling in the 
lands south of the Danube and those in the 
countries north of the western Carpathian moun- 
tains. ‘The Sclavonians, as a race, are probably 
as hostile to the Magyars as they are to the 
Ottomans. They severally belong, too, to rival 
sections of the Christian church :—the Hunga- 
rians being Lutheran and Catholic, the Servians 
and the people of the other Danubian states 
adhering to the ancient ritual of the Eastern 
Empire. These two facts explain the ease with 
which Russia obtains influence amongst them, 
and the evident impossibility of Austria dividing 
that influence with the Czar. 

The narratives of the struggles of all these 
kindred states for emancipation from the Otto- 
man yoke and faith are peculiarly interesting— 
that of the Servians is pre-eminently so. Their 
primitive mode of life and the mountainous cha- 
racter of their country having preserved them 
from the contagion of foreign ideas, they retain 
—according to the highest authorities, Macie- 
jowski, Krasinski, and other eminent Sclavonian 
scholars—in their institutions and systems of 
laws and customs the purest forms of Sclavonic 
nationality; and therefore furnish a clue, more 
or less certain, to the future developement of 
the numerous and advancing branches of that 
great race—now rapidly passing into uniformity 
of institutional type, and tending towards unity 
of political existence. 

Servia—or more properly Sirbia, the country 
of the Sirbs—after a brief but brilliant era of 
supremacy in the fourteenth century under 
Stephen Dushan, during which it was a terror 
to the Byzantine emperors, gradually sank into 
political insignificance; and when the Turks 
invaded Europe, fell, with the neighbouring 
nations, under the shadow of the Crescent. The 
inhabitants retained, however, according to the 
usual system of their conquerors, the soil and 
their national creed. Their military masters— 
the Spahis, a class in many respects similar 
to the feudal knights of the Middle Ages, ex- 
cept that the soi! was not held in fee by the 
former, but only a rental or tithe, regulated ac- 
cording to the value of the produce—resided in 
the towns and fortresses; into which the rural 
population never ventured except when com- 
pelled by business. And so the two peoples 
remained distinct and apart. These Spahis 
were bound, like the feudal barons, to arm at 
the call of the monarch, and remain in the 
field, equipped and maintained at their own 
charge, so long as the war lasted or the Sultan’s 
pleasure required. Of these self-supported 
warriors there were 132,000. The office of 
the Spahis in process of time became heredi- 
tary; and in general the district which was 
assigned to each for his support compounded 
for its fluctuating liability by the payment of a 
fixed annual rental. Yet the land remained the 

roperty of the cultivator. The Spahis had no 
ho control over it—could not eject a tenant 
or prevent one from removing and settling else- 
where. All they could demand was the payment 
of the regular and fixed stipend. 

The manner of life and the social institutions 



































of the Servians are of the most primitive cha- 


racter. As we have said, they live little in 
towns or cities. They gather in villages or com- 
munities ;—a description of one of which will 
serve for all :— 

“ The villagesof Servia stretch far up into the gorges 
of the mountains, into the valleys formed by the 
rivers and streams, or into the depths of the forests. 
Sometimes, when consisting of forty or fifty houses, 
they spread over a space as extensive as that oceu- 
pied by Vienna and its suburbs. The dwellings are 
isolated, at a distance one from another, and each 
contains within itself a separate community. ‘The 
real house is a room enclosed by loam walls, and 
covered with the dry bark of the lime, having the 
hearth in the centre. Around this room chambers 
are constructed—Clijet or Wajat—often fitted up 
with polished boards, but without any fire-places, 
The house ostensibly belongs to the father and mother 
of the family; to whose use a separate sleeping-room 
is sometimes appropriated. The chambers are for 
the younger muarried people. All the members of the 
family constitute but one household; they work 
and eat together, and in the winter evenings assemble 
around the fire. Even when the father dies, his 
sons, appointing one of their brothers, the hest qua- 
lified amongst them, as master of the house (Star- 
geshina), remain together until too great an increase 
of the family renders a separation desirable. It is 
not unusual for one house to form an entire street. 
The household requires but little assistance from 
strangers. The men raise their own buildings; con- 
struct, in their rude manner, their ploughs and wag- 
gons; prepare the yokes of their draught oxen; hoop 
their casks; and manufacture theis shoes from rough 
leather, Their other clothing i, prepared by the 
women; who spin wool and flax weave linen and 
woollen cloth, and understand the art of dyeing with 
madder. Their land yields the food they require; 
so that salt is perhaps the only article they find it 
necessary to purchase. The mechanics most in 
request by the villages are smiths, to make their tools. 
A mill belongs to several houses conjointly, and each 
house has its day for using it. These family house- 
holds, supplying all their own wants, and shut up 
each within itself—a state of things which was con- 
tinued under the Turks, because the taxes were 
chiefly levied upon the households —. formed the 
basis of Servian nationality.” 

The custom—prevalent in all the primitive 
Sclavonian nations, ignorance of which has led 
more than one western historian into false gene- 
alogy of Polish and Russian lines—of men en- 
tering into the bonds of “ Brotherhood”” is still 
maintained in Servia.— 

“ Persons unite with one another ‘in the name of 
Godand St. John,’ for mutual fidelity and aid during 
their whole lives. A man, it is considered, will make 
the safest selection for his ‘ brother,’ in choosing one 
of whom he may at some time have dreamed that he 
had solicited assistance in some case of need. The 
allied designate themselves ‘ Brothers in God,’ ‘ Bro- 
thers by choice,’ Pobratimi. No ecclesiastical bene- 
diction is considered necessary for constituting this 
bond in Servia Proper. In Altorshowa and Negotin, 
it is customary to renew the turf on graves on the 
morning of the second Monday after Easter; and on 
the afternoon of that day the young people assemble 
and twist green garlands: youths, each one with 
another, and maidens also, in the same manner, then 
entered into this alliance, whilst kissing through 
their garlands, which are afterwards exchanged. This 
first bond, however—they being yet quite young— 
lasts only to the succeeding vear; it is not yet * bro- 
therhood and sisterhood’ for ever; only an initiatory 
preparation. On the following Easter Monday, by 
which time they have become better acquainted, they 
either confirm their original choice or make a new 
election. This union concerns only the persons by 
whom it is formed; marriage is, on the contrary, re- 
garded as an affair of interest to the whole family. 
The fathers of two houses meet, and settle the matter 
together; exchanging presents, which sometimes 
amount to a considerable value. Thus, by a sort of 
purchase, is so useful a member of the household as 
a grown-up maiden surrendered by one to another, 
Her brother delivers the bride to the solemn_pro- 
cession which comes to conduct her to her new abode; 
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and there she is received by the sister, or sister-in-law, 


of the bridegroom. She dresses a child, touches with 
a distaff the walls which are so often to see her occu- 
pied with this implement, and carries bread, wine, 
and water, up to the table which it will become her 
daily duty to prepare: with these symbolical cere- 
monies she enters into the new community. Her 
mouth is sealed by a piece of sugar, to denote that 
she should utter little, and only what is good. As 
yet she is only a stranger; and for a whole year she 
is termed the ‘betrothed.’ By an assumption of 
continued bashfulness, prescribed by custom, she 
keeps apart, even from her husband. In the pre- 
sence of others she scarcely converses with him; 
much less would a playful phrase be permitted from 
her lips. It is only when years have passed, and she 
has become the mother of grown-up children, that she 
in reality finds herself on an equality with other 
members of the fimily into which she has entered.” 
Perhaps the best account of the manners and 
customs of the ancient Sclavonians might still 
be obtained by diligent inquiry and observation 
in Servia. The actual authority of the central 
government was exercised over the Christian 
peasants of Servia by the Pacha of Belgrade: 
and the military revolutions which took place 


in that powerful fortress had a decisive influence | 


on the movements that led to their emanci- 
pation. 
all the bodies of Janizaries which opposed the 
oe ner reform of Sultan Selim III. those of 

elgrade were the most violent and formidable. 
The Janizaries had fallen into the position of the 
legions of the Lower Empire—they had become 


dangerous only to their own employers. Those of | 


Belgrade were especially so. Their Agas assumed 
the name of Dahis—after the example of the 
Deys of Algiers and Tripoli—controlled the 
legally appointed Pachas—and exercised the 
most lawless authority not only over the Christian 
subjects but also over the Spahis. The dominion 
established by the Mamelukes in Egypt had set 


them a dangerous example,—which they were | 


not slow to follow. It is known that Joseph IT. 
of Austria preferred entering into an arrange- 
ment with the Agasrather than with the Pachas 
—a proof that even then they had acquired a 
virtual independence. A complete sovereignty 


was the ultimate aim of those ambitious com- | 


manders. 

Selim III. sent Ebu Bekir as Pacha to Bel- 
grade; furnished with a firman commanding 
the Janizaries to quit the fortress and the entire 
pachalic,—a decree which it was not considered 
safe to publish until their formidable leader had 
been removed by assassination. It was then 
executed, 
prisoner, Oglou, they soon, however returned ; 
and took terrible vengeance upon those who 
had expelled them, and upon the surrounding 
country. The Dahis grew more and more 
tyrannical: —and when the Servians dared 
to complain to the Porte, they were so in- 
censed that they determined to march into the 
villages and extirpate all who were likely to op- 
pose their licentiousness. 
was begun in February 1804. 
it proceeded, and some of the principal men 
were cut off: but human endurance has its 
limit—and the peaceful peasants were com- 
pelled to revolt. 


From the very fall of Constantinople the 
mountain ranges of European ‘Turkey had shel- 
tered a race of freebooters, whom the govern- 
ment had never been able to extirpate :—free 
spirits who repaid the tyranny of the Ottomans 
in their own way. In Greece these men were 
well known as Palikares—in Servia they were 
called Heyduks. They belonged to the country ; 


and were connected with and friendly towards | 


the peasants, who afforded them shelter in their 
houses during the severity of winter. They in- 
fested the mountains, roads and passes; and 


It is matter of general history that of | 


Supported by the notorious rebel | 


This work of blood | 
For a short time | 


levied heavy dues upon wealthy travellers, who | land, or conduct water to a mill; and then the: 


were, of course, principally Turks. In these | 
free companies the spirit of independence was 
kept alive ; and when the time for the emanci- 
pation of their country arrived these bold! 
mountaineers were prepared to take the dan- 
gerous initiative in the enterprise. The two 
most distinguished men in the annals of the 
Servian revolution had both been Heyduks— 
Zrni, or as the Turks called him Kara George, 
and Weliko,—the Agamemnon and Achilles 
of as primitive a race as that celebrated by 
Homer. The character of Kara George is inter- 
esting in itself, not only as strikingly original and | 
as a type to some extent of that of his race, but | 
also as being that of the founder of a dynasty 
which may hereafter play a decisive part in the 
politics of the East. The course of his life and 
the points of his character are thus briefly indi- 
cated by Ranke :— 


“George Petrowitsch, called Kara, or Zrni, the 
black, was born between the years 1760 and 1770, 
in the village of Wischewzi, in the district of Kra- 
gujewaz. He was the son of a peasant named 
Petroni; and in his early youth he went with his 
parents higher up into the mountain to Topola. In 
the very first commotion of the country—which was 

in the year 1787, when an invasion by the Austrians 
| was expected—he took a part that decided the cha- 
racter of his future lite. He saw himself compelled 
| to flee; and not wishing to lcave his father behind, 
amongst the Turks, he took him also, with all his 
moveable property and cattle. Thus he proceeded 
towards the Save, but the nearer they approached 
| that river, the more alarmed became his father, who, 
from the first, would have préferred surrendering, as 
many others had done, and often advised him to re- 
turn, Once again, and in the most urgent manner, 
when they already beheld the Save before them, 
*Let us humble ourselves,’ the old man said, ‘and 
we shall obtain pardon. Do not go to Germany, my 
| son: as surely as my bread may prosper thee, do 
not go.” But George remained inexorable. His 
father was at last equally resolved : * Go, then, over 
| alone,’ he said: ‘I remain in this country.’ ‘ How !’ 
| replied Kara George, ‘ shall I live to see thee slowly 
| tortured to death by the Turks? It is better that I 
| should kill thee myself on the spot!’ Then seizing 
1 


a pistol, he instantly shot his father, and ordered 
one of his companions to give the death-blow to the 
| old man, who was writhing in agony. In the next 
| village, Kara said to the people, ‘ Get the old man 
| who lies yonder buried for me, and drink also for 
| his soul at a funeral feast.” For that purpose he 

made them a present of the cattle which he had 

with him, and then crossed the Save. This deed, 
| which was the first indication of his character, threw 
him out of the common course. He returned to his 
own district, with the rank of sergeant, in the corps 
of volunteers; but, believing himself unjustly passed 
/ over at a distribution of medals, he retired into the 
mountains as a Heyduc. However, he became re- 
conciled in this matter with his colonel, Mihalje- 
witsch; went with him, after the peace, to Austria; 
and was made ‘ forest-keeper’ in the cloister of 
Kruschedol. But he did not rest satisfied in Austria; 
| and as, under Hadschi Mustafa, he had nothing to 
fear in Servia, he returned thither, and from that 
time followed his business—that of a dealer in swine. 
| The outrages of the Dahis hurried him into the 
movements in which he was destined to perform so 
important a part. Kara George was a very extra- 
ordinary man. He would sit for days together with- 
| out uttering a word, biting his nails. At times, when 
' addressed, he would turn his head aside and not 
| answer. When he had taken wine, he became talka- 
| tive; and if in a cheerful mood, he would perhaps 
lead off a Kolo-dance. Splendour and magnificence 
| he despised. In the days of his greatest success, he 
| was always seen in his old blue trowsers, in his worn- 
| out short pelt, and his well-known black cap. His 
| daughter, even whilst her father was in the exercise 
| of princely authority, was seen to carry her water- 
vessel, like other girls in the village. Yet, strange 
to say, he was not insensible to the charms of gold. 
In Topola, he might have been taken for a peasant. 


| was in battle only that he appeared a warrior, 
| the Servians saw him approach surrounded by his 





| With his Momkes, he would clear a piece of forest 





would fish together in the brook Jasenitza, H 
ploughed and tilled the ground; and Spoiled the 
insignia of the Russian Order with which he hai 
been decorated, whilst putting a hoop on a cask. It 


hen 


Momkes, they took fresh courage. Of lofty stature 


| spare, and broad-shouldered, his face Seamed by q 


large scar, and enlivened with sparkling deep-s 
eves, he could not fail to be instantly recognised 
He would spring from his horse, for he preferel 
fighting on foot; and though his right hand had 
been disabled from a wound received when a Heydy 
he contrived to use his rifle most skilfully. Wherever 
he appeared, the Turks became panic-stricken; for 
victory was believed to be Invariably his eo. 
panion. 

A very characteristic anecdote is related of 
him when a boy—which may be added to the 
above. Being commanded by a Turk to stand 
out of the way if he did not wish to have his 
brains blown out, he coolly drew forth his pis. 
tols and shot the Mussulman dead. 

On the advance of the murderous bands of 
Dahis into the country, the Servians— 
“determined not to wait till they should have t 
suffer death, chained by the hangmen and grooms 
of the Dahis, but to seek it boldly as free men, 
They were joined by numbers: all men who counted 
it a sin to die without taking an enemy with them, 
Their unanimous determination was, to sell life for 
life. The Heydues also eagerly joined them. The 
most noted of these were Glawasch and Weliko, 
Weliko had served during the winter as herdsman, and 
as such had taken a wife. Now he resumed his arms 
and his Heydue’s dress. ‘ Woe is me!’ exclaimed 
his wife, as she saw him thus equipped, ‘I have 
married a robber!’ He consoled her by replying 
that, ‘now every man had become a robber,’ and de- 
parted to seek his companions. A numerous aud 
resolute band of Heyducs and fugitives, at the com- 
mencement of hostilities, attacked the village ot 
Sibnitza, in the district of Belgrade, of which Katisch 
and Tscharapitsch were natives. They fired the house 
of the Subascha, killed and plundered the Turks 
whom they found, and carried off with them all the 
Servians capable of bearing arms. Couriers were 
despatched in all directions ; every one who could 
carry a gun was ordered to join one of the armel 
bands; the houses of the Subasches were to be de 
stroyed; the women and children were to be brought 
into the barricades on the mountains. And this was 
done. Any man who was unwilling to join them 
was forcibly compelled. At this news, the county 
on the further side of the Kolubara also rose. Jacob 
Nenadowitsch—of whom a song records that his 
brother Alexa had in his dying moments charge 
him to revenge his death—most distinguished him- 
self. Luke Lasarewitsch, brother of Ranko, regard- 
less that he was a priest and wore a beard, took up 
arms. Of the Heydues in this district none was 9 
dreaded as Kjurtschia. He was a most expert 
marksman. ‘The first shot which he had ever fited 
hit the target: a feat which many a Turk had fruit- 
lessly essayed. For this superiority, the Turks con- 
ceived such a hatred against him, that they attempted 
to kill him and obliged him to flee into the mou 
tains. Now he came down, and carried the stan- 
dard before Jacob, who for the first time took the 
field.”’ 

Simultaneously the whole population was in 
arms. The Turks were soon chased out of the 
country—or forced to seek a temporary refuge 
in the fortified places. Kara George was elected 
commander-in-chief. The above passage intro- 
duces an anecdote of Weliko:—we may add the 
following as its sequel. When the deliverance 
of Servia was in a great measure effected, the 
restless Heyduk— 
“begged only for a banner, and general permission 
to assemble volunteers : ‘he required nothing else, he 
said, ‘to conquer back his native country, Zrnareka. 
Aware that he would not remain quiet unless his 
request was granted, the Servians gave him all he 
asked. He very soon made himself heard of 
Although the force which he brought together # 
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frst was small, he ventured to besiege a Beg in Pod- 

raz: by piling up one upon another a number of 
jarrels filled with straw, and then setting them on 
fire, so that the flames reached up to the fort, he 
forced him to surrender. He gave the Beg safe- 
conduct to Widdin; but first exchanged dresses and 
horses with him, and took from him all the money 
in his possession. He then assembled his men; and 
though himself a commander of inferior rank, he ap- 

‘nted standard-bearers, Buljukbaschas, and even 
aBimbascha. One half of the booty he distributed, 
the other he sent to Belgrade; and as, instead of de- 
manding money, like others, he contributed some, 
his presumption was allowed to pass unrebuked. It 
yas sufficient if he succeeded in holding his ground. 
When the Turks from Widdin came against him, 
yith a force incomparably superior to his own, he 
wasnot in any degree daunted. He was able, by a 
pold stroke,to keep them off. During the night, 
he, with his Momkes, stole his way into the midst 
of their camp; calling out in Turkish— Weliko is 
here and conquering; at the same instant he attacked 
the half-awakened and terrified soldiers, and drove 
them before him all in different directions. Such 
exploits he considered to be sufficient grounds for in- 
vesting himself with a legitimate authority; and from 
that time he ruled as Gospodar at Zrnareka.” 

Of course, the Turks made many attempts to 
recover their lost ascendancy,—and with various 
fortunes. ‘The Servians under theirindomitable 
chiefs resisted overwhelming numbers. In these 
wars Weliko divided the glory with Kara George 
himself ;—who was, however, intellectually far 
his superior. The death of the former was cha- 
racteristic alike of the man and of the country. 
In 1813 the Ottomans invaded the country 
with a large force; and Weliko prepared to 
resist their passage. Whilst awaiting the ap- 
pearance of the enemy he scoured the country 
round.— 

“He drove many thousand head of cattle into his 
citadel of Negotin, and ventured as far as the gates of 
Widdin; where he was seen, on his Arabian steed, 
in the plain before the fortress. Near Bukowtscha 
he put to flight the first Turkish troops which 
appeared on the Timok. But when the Turks 
arrived 18,000 strong, he was obliged to shut himself 
upin Negotin. It was then his delight to make sallies, 
day after day, and night after night; and thus to keep 
the besiegers constantly in a state ofalarm. Compared 
with the losses which he caused them, his own were 
trivial: though he lost better soldiers, and each 
diminution of hisnumbers could not but be seriously 
felt, At last both parties were obliged to solicit aid 
—the Turks, from the Grand Vizier; and Weliko, 
from Kara George and the Senate. The Turks were 
not long unassisted. Retschep Aga, the Wallachian 
Prince Karadschia, and the Grand Vizier himself 
led on a reinforcement. They made their way, 
under cover of the night, and by mining, nearer and 
nearer to the fortifications. They battered down 
with their cannon one tower of Negotin after another; 
and lastly the highest, which was the residence of 
Weliko himself. Still he lost not his courage; but 
went down and lived in the vault. Everything, of 
lead or tin, which could be found in the place he 
melted into balls; not excepting even spoons and 
lamps; and one day, when all metal else was exhausted, 
heordered his men to load their guns with pieces of 
money instead of bullets, and thus successfully kept 
offthe enemy. If he could but have received assis- 
tance! On receiving Weliko’s request for aid, Kara 
George, whose corpsof reserve had never been brought 
into a state of efficiency, sent to Mladen. But 
Mladen’s answer was:—‘He may help himself! 
His praise is sang to him, at his table, by ten singers; 
mue is not: let him then keep his ground—the 
hero!" The Senate—to whom Weliko had written, 
inthe most severe terms, saying that, ‘at Christmas 
he would inquire in what manner the country was 
governed !’at length sent a vessel to him with 
ammunition: but it arrived too late. One morning 
«s Weliko, according to custom, was going his rounds, 
and just when ordering the repair of a redoubt which 
had been damaged by the enemy, he was recognised 
—for the combatants were very near to each other— 
by a Turkish artilleryman, who aimed at him. The 
am was true, Uttering the words—‘ Stand firm !” 





[Drshte se !] Weliko fell to the ground: his body 
lay torn asunder!” 

The campaign thus inauspiciously begun 
ended most disastrously for Servia. The Turks 
advanced irresistibly. Smederewo and Belgrade 
submitted at their approach ;—and Kara George 
was compelled to fly into Austria. This defection 
rendered the designs of Milosch Obrenowitsch 
to supersede the commander as the acknow- 
ledged leader of the Servians feasible: and his 
pretensions were favoured by the Porte,—whose 
tool he in a great measure became. Subse- 
quently, when Kara George returned secretly 
to Servia for the purpose of organizing a new 
insurrection, Milosch caused him to be trea- 
cherously assassinated; and continued to rule 
under Turkish supervision, in his stead. Hav- 
ing, however, rendered himself obnoxious to the 
people by his tyrannies and monopolies, a con- 
stitutional movement in 1838 compelled him to 
abdicate and retire into exile. His imbecile son 
succeeded him; and was treated by the great 
senators much as King John was by the barons. 
The poor youth died soon after his elevation. 
Anotherson of Milosch succeeded:—his reign was 
short. In 1842 a popular revolution hurled him 
from the seat of power :—he, also, retired into 
Austria. 


George:—and Alexander Georgewitsch, whose 
birth in the midst of the glorious campaign of 
1806 connected him with some of their proudest 
recollections, was elected as their prince. He 
still reigns. 

Seduced by the importance of the subject, we 
have treated the matter at such length that we 
must leave our extracts tb vouch for the degree 
of excellence to be assigned to the manner. 
The book is opportune and important; and 
will be welcome to every student of history and 
politics. 





Gisella. By the Author of ‘Second Love.’ 
3 vols. Bentley. 


Tus romance contains much that is singularly 
interesting, because it is new and—what is more 
to the purpose—true.. There is no mistaking a 
copy ‘‘from the life’ when it is life-like; and 
thus, though we have not, like Jachimo, taken 
notes enabling us to swear to the “ arras and 
the pictures” of Hungarian monasteries and 
palaces—though we know not by heart the 
rocks and rapids, the fortresses and castles of 
the Danube down to Peterwardein—we dare 
make an affidavit to the accuracy of the scenes 
and costumes of ‘Gisella,’ without fear of 
being sent out of court with ‘damages and 
costs” as parties who had sworn to a ten 
Here, to warrant our confidence is, “The facade 
of a Greek monastery at festival time’’:— 
“The rude Byzantine architecture of the greater 
part of the pile gave evidence that the monastery 
was of ancient construction, and one of the very few 
that had escaped the devastating hands of the Turks, 
during the period of their domination in this part of 
the country. The interior spaces of the coarse arches, 
with which the flatness of the walls was relieved, were 
adorned with richly coloured fresco paintings of Saints 
and scriptural subjects, the original brilliancy of 
which, however, had been faded by time, although 
probably retouched at different periods. Similar 
paintings were visible on every part of the building, 
where they could be introduced; and generally speak- 
ing, fresco colouring had been lavishly bestowed 
over the whole face of the exterior. In spite of the 
air of heaviness bestowed by the rough architecture, 
the deep round-arched windows, so scanty in number 
in proportion to the length of the fagade, and the 
crushed and weighty look of the large low portal, 
there was, however, an undeniable stamp of bizarre 
and wild beauty in the general appearance of the 
monastery which gave a species of romantic charm 
to the whole scene. Not far from this large pile of 
building stood a small chapel, of a far more modern 


date, facing the portal of the monastery, which 
opened on the side of the building forming the right 
hand fagade, as the stranger advanced across the 
sward. A great part of this chapel was constructed, 
bridge fashion, over a stream, which skirting the bank 
of the wooded slope to the right, rushed on its way 
down towards the entrance of the secluded basin, 
and finally escaped down the ravine by which the 
traveller had mounted, in small cataracts. Upon 
nearer approach, it might be remarked, by the 
painting which crowned the doorway, that this 
place of worship was dedicated to St. George. * * 
The day had not long fully broken over the monas- 
tery sward, when already knots of peasants emerged 
from the opening of the ravine, which terminated 
upon the little upland valley. Swarthy men, in the 
full white shirt sleeves, spreading white trousers, and 
hanging jackets of the attire of the country, with their 
black mane-like hair streaming from beneath their 
broad-brimmed hats, and mingling with their long 
black mustachios, flung themselves down upon the 
grassy banks, or stooping over the clear rivulet, drew 
themselves water in the circular vessels formed by 
the upturned brims of their hats, to refresh them 
selves after their ascent. Peasants’ wives, with gaily 
embroidered many-coloured aprons over their white 
dresses, and white kerchiefs fastened, somewhat Ita- 
lian wise, over their dark heads, scolded the noisy 





The people now turned their eyes to | 
the son of their great hero and deliverer, Kara 


rebellious urchins they dragged by their hands, 
called to their husbands, chattered to their com- 
panions, and then, suddenly forgetting the Martha 
in the would-be Mary, flung themselves down, in 
| thick and clustering groups, at the foot of a tall 
| cross, placed near the entrance of the sward, and 
| were lost in muttered prayer. Young girls, their 
faces smeared with holiday paint, as is the custom of 
these mountain maids, their necks adorned with 
necklaces of beads, or coins of gold or silver, clung 
to each other’s arms, tittering and casting sly looks, 
or even venting a piece of banter, on the unmarried 
youths who lingered in close knot behind in their 
best holiday attire. Anon the crowd increased; and, 
amidst fresh swarms of pedestrians, emerged, on the 
little plain, long wooden carts of the rudest, simplest 
manufacture, drawn by large white Hungarian oxen, 
with their gigantically branching horns, whose nos- 
trils, streaming with long flakes of foam, and strug- 
gling, rolling steps, showed how they had toiled up 
the steep ascent, and filled with troops of women 
and children, bearing waving branches of larch or of 
acacia in their hands, and singing, at the very top 
of their voices, and in the wildest confusion, village 
ditties, the mournful notes of which seemed better 
adapted to religious hymns, or hymns the words of 
which were better suited to a village love-ditty. 
Garlands of wild flowers hung in profusion over the 
rough planks of these rude vehicles; and ever and 
anon sat on the oxen’s incommodious shoulders a 
sturdy urchin-boy, looking like a gipsy Bacchus, who 
had twined long wreaths of wild vine, or clematis, or 
others of the many luxuriant clustering plants of a 
rich southern clime, around the brawny necks of the 
patient beasts. Presently issued forth, with quicker 
pace, the lighter peasant cart, drawn by three or four 
horses, the richer owner of which, adroitly perched 
on the front bar of wood, cracked his long whip in 
the air, until the woods and monastery walls re- 
echoed, as with a discharge of loud artillery, and 
then, shaking back his black locks, turned, with a 
grin upon his swarthy face, to laugh, with the group 
of females behind, upon his great exploit. Ina 
short space of time, all was in a state of swarming 
bustle, that it might have done old Gabor’s busy 
heart good to see. Provisions were untied from 
sundry bundles, and spread upon the grass. Stone 
flasks were produced, unscathed, by a miracle, as it 
would appear, from the jolting of the vehicles. 
Famished old women grouped themselves around 
the stores to despatch their breakfasts. Carts, great 
and small, were stowed away into the nooks and 
corners of the little valley. Bundles of straw were 
unbound, and littered down behind the temporary 
shops and booths, as provisionary stabling, al fresco, 
for oxen and horses. Little self-appointed ostlers were 
whipping, and pushing, and tying to trunks of trees, 
and swearing very huge Illyrian oaths, that would have 
been huge and startling in much larger mouths; and 
bigger men were looking on, and puffing into the 
clear air clouds of smoke big as themselves, which 
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rolled from under their thick mustachios, out of 
shert pipes, like incense-offerings to the deity of 
tobacco. * * Women, who were not praying at the 
cross, were chattering shrilly, or correcting lesser 
children, who would fain have been doing like the 
larger ones, or already chaffering over tempting 
wares; and jaunty youths were squeezing hands, 
willing, if not fair or soft, and approaching smart, 
impudent-looking, upcurled mustachios towards 
painted cheeks, the natural red of which blushed 
through that itl-advised holiday covering; and now 
and then 2 song burst forth from a manly throat, 
and was caught up by other voices, and swelled into 
a chorus; und there was noise and confusion and 
vlamour; and were there any purpose of religious 
festival in this holiday fair, no stranger could scarcely 
have conceived it. But soon deeper and more mournful 
tenes of song came rolling on the air from the ascend- 
ing path below, and pealed even above the clamour, 
like warning voices from the bowels of the earth, 
These sounds ceased, then swelled again upon the 
air, then approached nearer and nearer still, until at 
Jast a continuous line of human beings was seen to 
issue from the pass and enter the valley, and wind 
along its middle path, like a huge serpent. In front 
of it was borne a banner, rudely painted, and gilded 
with the figure of a saint: behind the banner fol- 
lowed two men carrying large crosses of wood: then 
came, in long array, a troop of pilgrims, each with a 
wallet slung behind, the majority of them women, 
the swelled and worn feet of whom, as they bore 
their heavy shoes or boots in their hands, showed 
that they had come from afar: again a banner, borne 
by a tottering old man, closed the weary line. As 
the mournful hymn from the many voices ceased, 
the banner-bearer in the front lifted up his voice and 
chaunted again a stave; and then again the whole 
chorus of pilgrims burst out in full response. Strange 
to hear was the mingling of this chaunt with the 
noisy song of mirth—the contrast of the sounds of 
religious praise with those of worldly levity — the 
notes of the hymn struggling in the air with those of 
the village chorus; until at last the lighter burden 
was overawed, and hushed into silence by the severer 
strains, as the crowd formed on cither side a central 
path among it for the passage of the train of pilgrims. 
They passed on; and again the crowd closed, and 
formed into its various knots.” 

Let us place by the side of this the picture of 
a ruder place of entertainment.— 

“The flood ef light was broken only, upon the 
entire plain, by a Csarda, or solitary house of enter- 
tainment, which skirted the road side. A spectral- 
looking well, flanked by a tall slim trunk of a tree, 
which was crossed at top by a horizontal beam, for 
the purpose of raising the buckets, stood somewhat 
upart in front of the house; and a stout post, well 
furnished with iron rings, to which the bridles of the 
passing wayfarers’ horses might be attached, was 
fixed close by the yawning arched entrance. The 
whole scene bore some resemblance to that which 
surrounded the isolated farm-house of the peasant- 
noble, except that there it was far more arid and 
desert-like, here brighter, with a widely extending 
carpet of green turf, and more enlivened by a few 
gently rising verdant hillocks, and some trees scat- 
tered here and there upon the horizon. Nor did the 
picture want for animation from living objects. To 
the tall post by the entrance of the Csarda, which, 
built after the fashion of all such Hungarian road- 
side houses, was a long, low, ground-floor building, 
with a few narrow, deep-set windows, and a vault- 
like opening in the middle, that led into the court 
behind, was tied by his rein a striking-looking horse 
of light Hungarian breed, In the court-vard, which 
was surrounded on the three other sides by low mud- 
built outhouses and stabling buildings, two dirty- 
looking men, in the usual Hungarian attire, who 
seemed volunteer hostlers, were engaged in assisting 
or embarrassing the coachman of a light carriage, 
from which the horses had been taken out for feeding 


third was employed in bestowing his attentions upon 
another stout steed, which apparently belonged to a 
second wayfarer. In a projecting covered gallery, 
which protruded from the eastern gable of the house, 
on the side nearest the road, and now lay in weleome 
shade, sat, at a table, two travellers, before whom a 





short dark blue petticoats, bright-red boddice, red 
leather boots, and dark hair hanging in a broad braid 
more than half-way down her back, was placing two 
bottles of wine, and glasses, together with coarse 
bread, and such savoury messes of mutton and fowl 
stewed with a variety of vegetables, and well-sea- 
soned with red Hungarian pepper, as the isolated 
Csarda afforded. On a flattened hillock, at a little 
distance from the same side of the house, was col- 
lected a picturesque group of men around a fire, at 
which some were broiling fish from a neighbouring 
brook, others superintending the stewing of some 
dainty Hungarian peasants’ dish in a pan over the 
wood embers—shepherds, probably, from different 
quarters of the plain, who had assembled at this 
general spot of rendezvous, for the sake of enjoying 
their evening ‘repast in common, Although the rays 
of the sun still dimmed the light of the flame, a 
column of smoke towered straight into the air, before 
it floated away in the faint breath of wind; and the 
wild group of men, who were gathered round it, 
lying indolently on their sheep-skin cloaks, or squatting 
on their heels, and exposing their broad tanned backs 
in the sun, in the intervals between the skirt of the 
short shirt of the Hungarian shepherd, which never 
descends fully to the waist, and the leather belt, 
which tightly binds the waistband of the spreading 
white trowsers, might almost have been supposed, by 
a fantastic imagination, to be engaged in some mys- 
terious druidical rite. Their long dark locks, which, 
if not braided in a long tail behind, flowed in ‘ most 
admired disorder’ from beneath their broad, upturned 
hats, or tall caps of black wool, added to the wild- 
ness of their appearance. Among the group of men 
squatted also one or two little boys, with a gravity as 
characteristic as that of their elders, and with spurs 
as long upon their heavy little boots, ingeniously con- 
triving, in their posture, to avoid all injury to their 
nether boy from the contact of the aforesaid spurs; 
while a few large white shepherd dogs guarded such 
bundas, or sheep-skin cloaks, as had been thrown 
aside, or sat by the circle impatiently waiting their 
share of the delicate viands in the process of cookery 
—and these were the younger ones—or lay asleep, 
coiled up in philosophical indifference—and_ these 
were the elder; and at the base of the hillock large 
white oxen, with horizontally branching horns, of 
that picturesque breed so peculiar to Hungary, re- 
leased from their carts, but not from their long wooden 
yoke, browsed in coupled téte-a-téte with more seem- 
ing patience and good-will than is often to be found 
in such compulsory ties, particular when matrimonial. 
Although rude and savage, the scene was bright and 
picturesque in the extreme.” 


Tt will be seen from the above that ‘ Gisella’ 
has claims far superior to those of the average 
romance. Further, its author possesses no small 
power over incident as well as over scenic 
description. The ground-work of his tale is 
the escape to Vienna of a Hungarian lady, 
whose husband having been “ compromised”’ in 
conspiracies and political disturbances is suffer- 
ing the penalty in prison. Chief among the 
hindrances which beset her is the Archimandrid 
of the Greek monastery; another portrait, 
with characteristic variations, of the Wicked 
Priest who mixes political intrigue with sen- 
sual appetite, so well known in Romance— 
having already figured as Schedoni in Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s ‘Italian,’ as the Evil Genius in 
‘ The Last Days of Pompeii,’ and most recently 
as the mover of mischief in ‘ Azeth.’ He has, 
as usual, his victims in the heart-broken Irma 
and the jealous Irene,—what may be called “ his 
conscience” inthe idiot child Ilka,—his controller 
and confidant in the crafty monk Achacius,— | 





| his fellow-plotters and his tools. The evolutions 
| of all these figures are arranged with the preci- 


: | sion of a practised hand; and though involvin 
and temporary repose; while, by a stable door, a | P : po E 


no unfamiliar combinations, are so managed | 
as to keep up curiosity and interest to the last;— | 
the wild scenery among which the events of the , 
story take place furnishing a spirited framework 
and a richly-coloured background. On the side 
of Virtue and Gisella we have a travelling 


tight-made, buxom-looking, bright-eyed damsel, with | tinker or Pot-binder, with an everlasting dog—a | 


| Lowe on the 


_Cuty 31 


——_ 
peasant-count, brother to one of the Archiman, 
drid’s victims, who has a double motive jy foil 
ing the Priest's purposes—lastly, that being “ 
dear to writers and readers of romance the 
heroic and audacious robber-chief, Sobri of 
whose exploits we read when we were a boy — 
The above specification will assure the reade, 
that there is abundant excitement in * Gisela’. 
and satisfy him, too, we think, that he does not 
meet its author for the last time in the land of 
Romance. This being the case, we must tum 
to the latter for a parting word with one in whos 
career we are interested. As we have said, he 
manages incident, suspense, climax, and coups 
de thédtre with the skill of a veteran romance 
or a modern French play-wright. He will dy 
well, in his future efforts, to study force and cop. 
centration of dialogue—particularly in scenes of 
passion ; and, further, to recollect that a catch. 
word no more makes a character than does 
a costume. The “ Prodigious!” of Dominic 
Samson and the allusions to “ provant” of 
Dugald Dalgetty were but two among the many 
traits and singularities of those never-to-be-for.- 
gotten worthies. 





A Treatise on Atmospheric Phenomena. By 

E. J. Lowe, Esq. Vol. I. Longman & Co, ° 
TukE title of this book is an anticipation. The 
second volume, yet to come, is to be the treatise 
on atmospheric phenomena: this first is a 
large collection of such things, arranged under 
heads—each one described in the words of the 
person who saw it, whether the author himself 
or another. 

Meteorology and Astronomy stand upon the 
same footing in the first instance : but it is soon 
found that the phenomena of the latter are 
really cyclical—as to the former, we do not, 
up to this day, know whether they are cyclical 
or not. We do not mean merely that the hea- 
venly bodies go round and round :—so far as 
this description is concerned we might almost 
make a meteorological parallel, and say that 
‘thail, rain, and shine,” tolerably well describe 
the successive phases of the weather. The 
cycles of the heavenly bodies are very com- 
plicated,—but still they are attainable and at- 
tained: some scores of them are to be con- 
sidered before we can put the moon in herplace 
for a given time. But nothing numerical has 
been reached in popular meteorology—that is, 
in the general prediction of the weather and 
the interpretation of its precedent signs. Cer- 
tainly not for want of will to find and faith to 
believe : for vestiges of the old notions of direct 
planetary influence are abundantly scattered 
throughout society. That the change of the moon 
from one quarter inte another is accompanied 
by change of the weather—or rather that the 
latter always happens at the former—is as cut- 
rent as ever. Mr. Lowe says: “I have re- 
garded this point for the last four years; and find 
that there is no ground whatever on which such 
belief can rest.”—And so says every one who 
has examined the subject. 

A great deal has been done within the las 
fifty years towards that kind of knowledge 
which must be successfully cultivated before 
isolated observations of weather phenomena cal 
lead to any theory,—we mean the general laws 
of climate, wind, temperature, &c. On these we 
need not enter here. Such labourers as Mr. 

one hand and Prof. Forbes, fot 
instance, on the other, are in the relative situa 
tions of the two surveying parties on the American 
boundary who lately had to cut their way direct 
to each other through the woods. They welt 
seventy miles apart when they began ; and they 
hit each other’s line within three hundred feet. 
We hope the meteorological parties may be # 
successful :—but, as in the other case, they a 
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a likely to know that 4 have succeeded till 
the whole work is nearly done. — 

In the scientific world the want is well known, 
poth in astronomy and meteorology :—and the 
cry is for observers, observers, observers ! Not 
merely for noters of curiosities, and casual 
contributors of rare phenomena to journals,— 
though these are useful in their way; but for 
those who will learn to see, learn to state what 
they see, and attach themselves to continuous 
yaiching of some One or more important points. 
First,—for those who will learn to see, and 
dare to see. Ardent temperaments will supply 
appearances from their own minds, or colour 
what they actually do observe in a manner 
which amounts to the same thing. : We have 
among us something like that disposition which 
gave to comets the distinct appearance of swords 
and spears. But the timid dispositions, on the 
other hand, will shrink from stating what they 
have really seen, for fear of error or ridicule. 
When Mr. Baily published his account of the 
curious appearance which was seen in the 
annular eclipse of the sun, he found, on search- 
ing the records of former instances, much reason 
to think that the same — hhad been often 
yoted, but that the observers had been afraid of 
saying what they had seen. They thought the 
yorld would laugh at them if they said that they 
had beheld the moon’s edge joined to that of the 
sun by black drops which elongated into threads 
and broke, as melted pitch or treacle would 
havedone, when the edges ofthe luminaries had 
separated a certain distance. An observer who 
can avoid the two extremes will gain more 
credit than, if a modest man, he can any way 
believe to be his due. His reputation is in the 
hands of those who know his value much better 
than he can himself. Even a conceited person 
may not be wrong in his estimate of himself. He 
may think more highly of his own labours than 
hehas any right to do; but others, on premises 
which he knows nothing about, may verify his 
conclusion. 

Next,—observers are wanted who will learn 
tostate what they see. It isnot by any means 
certain that there will be perfect coincidence 
even between the accounts of two practised 
hands in the description of such non-numerical 
things as atmospheric phenomena. The value 
of arecord is nothing unless we know the lan- 
guage in which it is written:—which we never 
can unless we are sure that the recorder is 
familiar with the language of others. 

Mr. Lowe is a promising labourer in the field 
of which we have been speaking. As indices of 
what he is, and still more of what he will be, we 
have his evident earnestness in the pursuit—his 
fearlessness of labour—the avidity with which he 
collects the accounts of others—the importance 
vhich he attaches to giving those accounts in the 
words of the authors, and to their comparison— 
and (not least) the almost total victory over the 
temptation to make his work the vehicle of his 
own theories as well as of observations. His 
descriptions are brief, intelligible, abounding 
in circumstances. Among those to whom he 
has had recourse for observations not his own 
ae Herschel, Brisbane, Brewster, Lassell, Che- 
vallier, Parry, Sabine, Franklin, &c. &c.:—we 
take the names by dip after dip into the book, 
and have perhaps omitted many. ‘This general 
villingness to communicate to Mr. Lowe shows 
some opinion of his fitness to be the medium of 
‘communication between such men and the pub- 
lie, The book, as it stands, is a good record of 
wdoubted observations, And we think, speak- 
ing to the beginner who wants to learn the lan- 
guage of observation, that it would be difficult 
0 find within the same compass so large and 
«eessible a collection of similar phenomena 
described by different men. 
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The following extract from Mr. Lowe’s con- | 
clusion may amuse our readers ;—who are no | 
doubt more or less weatherwise, every one of 
them.— 

“ Tt has been generally observed by meteorologists 
of the present day, that rain is indicated when the sun 
rises pale and sparkling and soon becomescovered with 
clouds—when it rises among ruddy clouds—when it | 
sets under a dark cloud—whcen the edge of the moon is | 
ill-defined—when the moon appears as if seen through | 
a mist—when the stars are not as bright as usual— 
when the sky is of a deep blue colour—when distant 
objects are seen clearly and as if near at hand—when 
sounds from a distance, as the tolling of bells, &c., are 
heard distinctly —when there is no dew after a hot day 
—when there has been a superabundant hoar frost— 
when a cloud increases in size—when a cirrostratus 
occurs on high as a thin covering through which the 
sun is visible, and the cumulostratus, as a massive 
cloud, is at the same time seen on a lower level. And 
that fair weather may he anticipated wher the sun 
sets red or cloudless—when the edges of the moon are 
well defined and the horns, best seen on her fourth day, 
are sharp—when the stars shine brightly—when the 
smoke rises in the air—and by the web of the spider 
being thickly woven on the hedges and the pastures. 
To some extent I place reliance on the above remarks; 
at least so far as to enable me to affirm that the ap- 
pearances before mentioned as denoting rain, will, if 
not followed by rain, almost invariably be succeeded 
by damp weather. But that which is of most import- 
ance is the knowledge of whether the vapours are in- 
creasing or decreasing in density; for the same state 
of the atmosphere is assumed whether they are on the 
increase or decrease. I think every one who has at- 
tended to the state of the atmosphere will agree with 
me in considering, that the prognostics above alluded 
to, as indications of rain, will be succeeded by a dense 
state of the atmosphere, but that it is not absolutely 
necessary that this state should be heavy enough for 
rain to fall.” 

Weare satisfied that Mr. Lowe has chosen the 
field on which he is likely to be successful. 








Cousin Pons ; or, the Two Musicians—[ Le Cousin 
Pons; ou les Deux Musiciens]. By M. H. de 
Balzac. London, Jeffs. 

It really would seem as if one or two among the 

French novelists—by some heterodox control of 

‘* Fate and metaphysical aid’’—had purchased 

the secret of ms te fertility: and if not exactly 

possessing the Philosopher’s Stone which turns 
all it touches into gold, owned that redoubtable 
faéry purse with one shekel in it which never fails 
to yield up the precise coin—neither more nor 
less—however often drawn upon. The variety 
of adventure, amusement—nay, and of character, 
too,—in the romances of M. Dumas, has been 
often noticed by us, of late. We have kept less 
exact pace with M. de Balzac: and, after having 
gone through nearly thirty of his novels some 
years ago, thought ourselves discharged from 
the task of making further acquaintance with 
him and them. Last autumn, however, having 
by chance once taken up his hateful story of 

‘Cousine Bette’ there was no laying it down. 

The deeds of that ogress, and the misdeeds of 

Madame Marneffe, were detailed with the mi- 

nuteness and power which held us so fast in 

‘ Eugenie Grandet’ and in ‘Un Grand Homme de 

Province.’ Here is a newer tale, little less hate- 

ful: but so full of vigour as to assure us that 

M. de Balzac is not yet “ written out.” 

Our epithet, as applied to ‘ Cousin Pons,’ by 
no means implies recommendation after “ the 
savage and Tartarly” fashion of a certain 
leading Review, which, once upon a time, by 
pointing out the flagrant immorality of F onal 
fictions, tempted all the curious world to ascer- 
tain for itself whether the charge was true or 
not. There is no mischief in the book, beyond 
its pervading squalidity of tone. Pons and 
the German Schmucke are two musicians, who 
love each other like brothers. The French- 





man has, of the two, the better wit—the better 
taste; for he is a lover of curiosities and old 
works of art—the better connexions; since he is 
poor relation” to people of wealth and function 
—the better appetite; and to gratify this, con- 
sents to eat dinners at their tables superior to 
any he could otherwise command, though sauced 
with their contempt and undisguised weariness. 
Schmucke has little more than Amina’s dowry— 


) a good heart; and speaks in a jargon of bad 


German-French, which becomes nearly as tire- 
some as the Corporal and his cat in ‘ Eugene 
Aram.’ All this is commonplace enough; yet 
not without a certain redeeming attraction in 
the affection and mutual confidence of these 
two solitary housemates. Itis the mercenary and 
callous selfishness of every one else in the drama 
which makes it hateful. His relations maltreat 
the poor shabby old Smell-feast, or govern him 
like a baby,—so long as he is strong and able to 
run at their beck:—his inferiors, discovering 
that he has amassed treasures, owing to his 
having begun to collect ere France was seized 
with the fancy of ruining itself in the bric- 
a-brac shops,—prowl about his deathbed like 
harpies, with foul or fawning rapacity. Their 
schemes, the success of the same, and the death 
of the innocent survivor of the Two Musicians, 
fill the book—and are set forth, as we have said, 
with a power which grasped us like a nightmare. 
The vulgar and ungrateful persons in Crabbe’s 
‘ Delay lee Danger,’ and ‘The Brothers,’ are 
beings of Romance,—nay, even Mrs. Gamp 
herself with her one touch of imagination shines 
bright—when compared with the mean, un- 
wearied, stony-hearted persons here assembled. 
On laying down this story, with others of the 
same colour by the same author vividly present 
to us, it is impossible to avoid the question— 
‘Can this be a true picture of any section of 
French society?” Allowing for a fair amount 
of artistic heightening, the portraiture must still 
remain coarser than the coarsest interior by 
Jan Steen—more repulsive than Biard’s most 
repulsive delineation of brutal slavery. Such 
an expression of Cynicism—to use the word as 
our neighbours do—does not occur to us, as 
these tales by Balzac offer. If it be war- 
ranted by reality, it is impossible to avoid shud- 
dering as we imagine a time when the spirit 
may take form more tangible and speak with 
a voice more potential than it does in the most 
popular novel. Without hazardous prophecy or 
prognostic, this Balzac library seems to us, as a 
sign of the times, infinitely more discouraging 
than the ravings of Sue’s benevolence or the 
evangelical Pantheism of George Sand, 





Memoirs of Viscountess Sundon, Mistress of the 
Robes to Caroline, Consort of George 11, By 
Mrs. Thomson. 2 vols. Colburn. 

Two dull and disappointing volumes ;—overlaid 

with minor we and recording scarcely a 

fact of importance from first to last. Mrs. 

Thomson has discovered, or had put into her 

hands, a stray bundle of letters addressed to 

Lady Sundon; and from these has made up a 

lengthy Memoir of the lady to whom they were 

addressed. The letters are poor in themselves— 
being either of mere compliment or minor request; 
and the facts and illustrations with which they 
are surrounded are copied from the commonest, 
and frequently not the most authentic, channels. 
It is the fault of Mrs. Thomson to overlay her 
subject. Every back stairs intrigue is made as 
great as “the Cabal”—every anonymous letter 
wears the disguise of a “ Junius’’—and there is 
reason to suspect that were she to write the life 
of the Duke, as she has done the Duchess, of 

Marlborough, every skirmish would be a Battle 

of Blenheim. There is an absence of what 

painters call perspective in her composition, 
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Everything is in the foreground ; and when such 
is the case, a huddled and crowded composition 
is the necessary result. We are sorry to write 
thus of Mrs. Thomson: for if not a well read, | 
she is at least a well informed, woman ;—and 
would she write only after due and mature in- 
quiry, might attain a name for historical com- 
position considerably higher than that of the 
class with whom we have been accustomed, un- 
willingly, to associate her. 

The Viscountess Sundon whose life Mrs. 
Thomson has undertaken to relate was Charlotte 
Dyves—daughter of an obscure country gentle- 
man, and wife of Robert Clayton, Esq. of Ful- 
wood, in Lancashire, the manager of the estates 
of the great Duke of Marlborough during the 
latter's absence from England. On the acces- 
sion of George I. the Duchess of Marlborough 
(Sarah the old Duchess) procured for her friend, 
through Baron Bothmar’s influence, the place of 
bedchamber woman to the Princess of Wales. 
Mr. Clayton was advanced at the same time from 
the inferior situation of a clerk in the Treasury 
to the more important office of one of the Lords 
Commissioners. He was a poor, weak person: 
but his wife was a shrewd, sensible woman, who 
let no opportunity slip of improving her po- 
sition. With the Princess she soon became a 
favourite: and from the time of her appoint- 
ment to the death of her mistress as Queen— 
a period of something like three-and-twenty 
years—she maintained an ascendancy over her 
mistress and ruled the destinies of the back stairs 
at St. James’s with a low cunning and acute- 
ness of which Sir Robert Walpole is said to have 
been jealous. In the enthusiasm of her vanity 


she proposed to Sir Robert Walpole to unite 
with him, and that they should govern the 
kingdom together. Walpole bowed (it is his son 
who tells the story)—begged her patronage— 
but said he thought nobody fit to govern the 


kingdom but the King and Queen. The secret 
of her ascendancy was at last discovered by Sir 
Robert Walpole. The Queen was ruptured— 
which till her last illness nobody knew but the 
King, her German nurse, Mrs. Mailborne, and 
Mrs. Clayton. This great state secret secured the 
ascendancy of the latter; and obtained the dig- 
nity for her husband of Viscount Sundon in the 
Irish peerage,—to which he was raised in 1735. 

The chief female correspondents of Lady 
Sundon, as far as Mrs. Thomson has discovered, 
were the Duchess of Kent, the Duchess of 
Buckingham, the Countess of Pomfret, and the 
Countess of Pembroke. There is, however, 
as we have said, very little to recommend in any 
of their letters. ‘They throw no light or illus- 
tration upon characters or events. One of her 
ladyship’s correspondents, however, occasioned 
a happy remark from Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu. ‘ Lady Sundon is dead,” writes Horace 
Walpole, ‘‘ and I was saying to Lady Pomfret, 
‘to be sure she is dead very rich.’ She replied 
with some warmth, ‘She never took money.’ 
When I came home, I mentioned this to Sir 
Robert. ‘No,’ said he,’ ‘but she took jewels; 
Lord Pomfret’s place of Master of the Horse to 
the Queen was bought of her for a pair of dia- 
mond earrings of fourteen hundred pounds 
value.’ One day that she wore them at a visit 
at old Marlborough’s, as soon as she was gone 
the Duchess said to Lady Mary Wortley, ‘ How 
can that woman have the impudence to go about 





in that bribe?’ ‘Madam,’ said Lady Mary, 
‘how would you have people know where wine 
is to be sold, unless there is a sign hung out!’ ”’ 

The chief male correspondents of Lady Sundon | 
are Pope’s Lord Hervey—Archbishop Wake— | 
Clayton, Bishop of Killala—Dr. Alured Clarke 
—Sir Richard Steele—and William Somerville 
the poet. The best letter is from Pope’s Lord 
Hervey :— 


“ Lord Hervey to Mrs. Clayton. 
**Hampton Court, July 31, 1733. 

“ Madam,—I am going this afternoon, with the 
Duke of Richmond, to Goodwood, for three or four 
days, but cannot leave this place without returning 
you my thanks for the favour of your letter; a debt, 
perhaps, you would be more ready to forgive than 
receive, but as it is of that sort, that one pays more 
for one’s own sake than one’s creditors, I plead no 
merit from the discharge of it, but the pleasure of 
taking any occasion to assure you how much I am 
your humble servant. I will not trouble you with 
any account of our occupations at Hampton Court. 
No mill-horse ever went in a more constant track, or 
a more unchanging circle; so that, by the assistance 
of an almanack for the day of the week, and a watch 
for the hour of the day, you may inform yourself 
fully, without any other intelligence but your me- 
mory, of every transaction within the verge of the 
Court. Walking, chaises, levees, and audiences fill 
the morning; at night the King plays at commerce 
and backgammon, and the Queen at quadrille, where 
poor Lady Charlotte runs her usual nightly gauntlet 
—the Queen pulling her hood, Mr, Schutz sputtering 
in her face, and the Princess Royal rapping her 
knuckles, all at a time. It was in vain she fled from 
persecution for her religion: she suffers for her pride 
what she escaped for her faith; undergoes in a 
drawing-room what she dreaded from the Inquisition, 
and will die a martyr to a Court, though not to a 
church. The Duke of Grafton takes his nightly 
opiate of lottery, and sleeps as usual between the 
Princesses Amelia and Carolina; Lord Grantham 
strolls from one room to another, (as Dryden says,) 
like some discontented ghost that oft appears, and is 


forbid to speak, and stirs himself about, as people 


stir a fire, not with any design, but in hopes to make 
it burn brisker, which his lordship constantly does, 
to no purpose, and yet tries as constantly as if it had 
ever once succeeded. At last the King comes up, 
the pool finishes, and everybody has their dismission: 
their Majesties retire to Lady Charlotte and my 
Lord Liftord ; the Princesses, to Bilderbec and Lony; 
my Lord Grantham, to Lady Frances and Mr. Clark; 
some to supper, and some to bed; and thus (to speak 
in the Scripture phrase) the evening and the morn- 
ing make the day. Adieu, dear Madam, and believe 
me, without the formality of a conclusion, most sin- 
cerely yours, Hervey.” 
This is quite in Walpole’s manner; and induces 
us to expect an entertaining work from the forth- 
coming autobiography of the same writer. 

One of Steele’s letters relates to a request 
which Mrs. Thomson has omitted to explain. 
Steele, a Charter House boy himself, was, it 
appears, a candidate for the office of Master of 
the Charter House, vacant, in 1715, by the death 
of Burnet, author of ‘The Theory of the Earth.’ 
He consequently paid his court to Mrs. Clayton; 
and with some success as far as she was con- 
cerned,—though the appointment was given to a 
Dr. King. Another request contained in a letter 
from Archbishop Wake is the subject of a 
blundering note on the part of Mrs. Thomson. 
The letter itself is worth transcribing—because 
it relates to one of our historians whose merits 
are as yet imperfectly understood.— 

“Good Madam,—I cannot forbear returning my 
most hearty thanks to you for your great favour to 
poor Mr. Echard, of which he expresses the deepest 
sense tome. I thought I had sufficiently prepared 
the Princess to have given him some reward for his 
present, he being both poor enough to need it, and 
humble enough to accept it. I still hope her Royal 
Highness and the Prince design him somewhat, for 
the books cost him above 12/. out of his pocket, and 
we little folk (I can speak it for my Lord Chancellor 
and myself and, I believe, may do it for more) pre- 
sented him with twenty guineas a-piece for his last 
two volumes, plain bound. If you know anything is 
designed him, I beg an account of it; for I shall, God 
willing, wait upon the Princess to-morrow, and will 
put her in mind of this charity, if her present trouble 
has made her forget it; otherwise I should be sorry 
to speak of it. Iam sure you will have the goodness 
to excuse this trouble, and the confidence which, 


j encouraged by many instances of your favour, 1 





repose in you; and believe me to be, with ro 
sincere respect, Madam, your most faithful obliged 
humble servant, W.Cayr> 
‘The Mr. Echard,”’ says Mrs. Thomson, « 
ferred to in this letter can scarcely be Lan 
Echard, the author of ‘The History of Enc. 
land,’—since he was at that time Archdeacon 
of Stowe, and possessed many other prefer. 
ments: yet, since Echard dedicated the fir 
part of his History to George the First, i 
appears likely that he would become the sui, 
ject of royal favour.” Now, the date of the 
Archbishop’s letter is 1718,—the same year in 
which Echard’s second and third volumes of 
his History appeared. There cannot, therefore 
be a doubt in any mind but Mrs. Thomson’, 
that the Echard of the Archbishop’s letter was 
Echard the historian. We may add, while oy 
this subject, that the first part of the History 
as Mrs. Thomson calls it,—meaning the fir 
volume,—was not dedicated to George the First: 
but was published seven years before the acces. 
sion of the House of Hanover,—and, what js 
more, dedicated to the Duke of Ormond, 

Mrs. Clayton was not only troubled with the 
wants of essayists like Steele and historians 
like Echard,—but the claims of poets were als 
placed before her. Clergymen called upon her 
to assist Stephen Duck, the Thresher-poet; 
while Somerville pleaded the cause of his poem 
of ‘The Chase,’ on account perhaps of his 
“cousin Clayton,”—to whom he desires to be 
remembered; and Savage was recommended to 
her notice for the laurel that was vacant by the 
death of Eusden. Of “Stephen Duck and good 
Queen Caroline,” hitched into verse in the 
‘Heroic Epistle,’ there is little that is new in 
the letters before us ;—and Somerville writes 
in the common complimentary phrase of the 
dedications of his day. We shall, therefore, 
pass by this part of Mrs. Thomson’s work; and 
conclude our extracts with the letter about 
Savage.— 

“ Lord Tyrconnell to Mrs. Clayton. 
** Arlington Street, Nov. 8, 1730. 

“ Madam,—lI flatter myself that you will be» 
good to pardon the freedom of this address, it being 
in behalf of one who has two pretensions to the 
Royal goodness that seldom fail of success; first, 
that he stands in need of it, and that in the opinion 
of the best judges, he is qualified for it in the parti- 
cular for which I beg leave humbly to recommend 
him; it is to the place of Poet-Laureate. The best 
judges of poetry that I mean, are the Queen and 
Mr. Pope; I have heard that her Majesty has ap- 
proved of his poetry. That he lives is entirely owing 
to the unparalleled goodness of both their Majesties, 
which godlike perfection they possess in the highest 
degree, a virtue inseparable from the greatest minds 
After this, you will easily perceive I mean Richard 
Savage, who is the bearer of this. I know from my 
friend Sir William Strickland, that he was much 
obliged to you upon the unhappy occasion, and # 
any more favour was shown him upon my appearing 
for him, I acknowledge it with all the gratitude due 
to so great an obligation. After this, I need sy 
nothing for his loyalty and good affection to the 
Government. I should think him the last of mar 
kind that would not sacrifice his life for their Ma- 
jesties’ service, to whom he owes it. The favour ol 
great princes is generally invidious, but I know no- 
body that does not rejoice in the share you have of 
her Majesty’s, who is too discerning a Princess to 
bestow undeservedly. Producing obscure merit, 8 
in the case of Stephen Duck, has done you a great 
deal of honour, and if you are so good to favow 
Mr. Savage in this instance, he stands too much 
need of it, and it will lay a very great obligation 0 
me, who have the honour to be with the greatet 
esteem and respect, Madam, your most obediett 
humble servant, TYRCONNEL.” 
This Earl of Tyrconnel was the nobleman 
so lustily and so unjustly abused by Savage; 
and the letter is of importance in weighing 
the merits of the quarrel between them 
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rome irs. Thomson seems not to have understood | but these monstrosities partake of the nature of | and aequaintance,—while his attachment to his 
| obliged “< value,—indeed she appears to know very | rude guesses :—a fact to which Dugald Stewart | cat amounted to a passion. 

CANT,” its le oat Savage or the subject of the letter: | was the first to direct attention. | At college Hoffman devoted himself eagerly 
mM, “ re. = it may be as well, therefore, to tell her, Hoffman’s fantasies have been judged unfairly | to legal studies;—not from any love of the law, 
aurence TH that in copying J ohnson’s account of Savage’s | when they were regarded as dreams. They be- | but from a desire to secure an early independence 
of Eng. hirth she post-dates it by a year; and that | long to a state of mind experienced at some time | in order that he might pursue without risk his 


in thinking the poem of ‘The Bastard’ was 
ublished after the letter of the Earl of Tyr- 
nl was written, she is still further from the 
trth,—since the letter was written in 1730, and 
the poem published, in folio, in 1728. 

It only remains for us to add, that Lady 
sundon’s ambition had such a check in the 
death of the Queen that she was subject to fits 
of madness ever after:—and that she died, 
childless, on the Ist January 1741-2. The 
peerage expired with her husband, in 1752. 





Hoffman and Fantastic Literature — [ Contes 
Nocturnes de Hoffman— La Vie de E. 7. A, 
Hoffman, par Prof. Christian]. Paris, Lavigne; 
London, Dulau. 

[lorFMAN’s popularity, long on the wane in Ger- 

many, has recently received an extraordinary 

increase in France partly from the new edition 
of his ‘ Fantastic Tales,’ profusely and cleverly 
illustrated by Gavarni, but chiefly from ‘The 

Tales of Night,’ collected and translated by 

Prof, Christian,—many of which have been 

hitherto unedited even in Germany. For his 

threefold labours as translator, editor, and bio- 
grapher, Prof. Christian has the rare qualification 
of asympathy almost amounting to mental iden- 
tity with his author and hero. In a brief sketch 
ofhis own life asa student at Strasburg he recounts 
the ardour with which he devoted himself to the 
forgotten speculations of the Alchemists and 

Rosicrucians,—the mystic reveries which he 

combined with his chemical studies,—and the 


or other by most people—we mean reverie; which 
Locke detines to be that mental condition ‘‘ when 


ideas float in our mind without any reflection or | 


regard of the understanding.” This state is 


commonly and properly described as “ between 
sleeping and waking;’’ but it is not properly 
called ‘ dreamy,”—for in dreams the ideas do not 
float, but generally have a marked fixity. The 
physical constitution predisposes many to re- 
verie :—persons in whom the nervous tempera- 
ment predominates are generally inclined to 
indulge in it; and when once the habit is formed 
it is very difficult to be eradicated. These pre- 
liminary observations will serve to illustrate our 
view of Hoffman and his works.—We shall 


many to relate some of those circumstances of 


1is life which had the greatest influence in the 
formation of his character. 

Hoffman was born on a stormy night during 
the winter of 1776, at Kénigsberg in Prussia. 
He was a frail, feeble infant; and his limbs were 
so attenuated that it was not deemed possible 
he could live. His mother was one of those 
invalids on whose countenance protracted suf- 
fering leaves the impress of profound melancholy 
without destroying beauty of feature or delicacy 
of expression. She bestowed unusual care on a 
child who seemed to have received from her an 
heritage of woe; and as he grew up he repaid 
her care with a devotion that bordered on 
idolatry. 
his boyhood declare that he used to sit for hours 
looking at the attenuated figure, pale features, 


Those who knew him in the days of 


favourite studies—painting and music. In 1795 
he passed his first examination; and was ap-" 
pointed to a subordinate office under one of his 
uncles at Glogau. While residing there, he 
was induced by a friend to make a tour through 
the mountain districts of Upper Silesia and 
Saxony. In the course of their journey they 
stopped at a fashionable watering-place; and 
Hoffman’s friend dragged him to the gaming 
table. The friend lost :—but he induced Hoffman 
to take his place; who, though utterly inexperi- 
enced, won a considerable sum. This induced 
him to tempt fortune on his own account the 
following night. His run of luck was unprece- 
dented; and when the party broke up he found 
himself in possession of a fortune. As he went 
down the stairs, an old officer said to him, 
“Young man, if you had known how to play 
you would have broken the bank ;—go on; and 
as soon as you know your business well the 
devil will fly away with you, as he has with 
others.” This produced such an effect on 
Hoffman that when he returned to his lodgings 
he made a solemn vow never again to touch a 
card ;—and he religiously kept his word. 

From Glogau Hoffman removed to Berlin; 
and after a short time was nominated assessor to 
the Regency of Posen. But Poland was dis- 
tasteful to his genius. He caricatured his col- 
leagues, the magnates of the city, and nearly 
| every person of note in the neighbourhood. 
| These caricatures got abroad; and raised him so 
many enemies that he was removed to Plozk, 
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—and afterwards to Warsaw. 
At Warsaw he devoted all his leisure to paint- 
ing and music. His taste in the former was as 



























































metaphysical inductions which he derived from 
the most rigid experiments in practical philo- 
sphy. Like Hoffman, he loved to indulge in 


' 
and sorrowful expression of his suffering mother | 
with a melancholy fondness which it was exqui- | 
sitely painful to witness. When he had attained | 
the age of twenty, he went one morning into her 


, illimitable ideality. Facts he valued only as start- , ca” ton Reelin wee Man & grotesque as in the latter it was pure. He 
81m ing-points for the erratic wanderings of imagina- i ramber to “tl mid ar fhe - 7 os covered the walls of his saloon with portraits of 
will be og tion; and he viewed realities but as materials | ‘Y'"8 dead in the midst of the room. In the | his friends added to the bodies of dragons, ser- 


act of undressing she had been struck by 


ss, it being [J fromwhich fancy, by an exhaustive process, might : | pents, or the fantastic animals of heraldry; 
ns to the [derive aseries of the most unsubstantial abstrac- | @PoPlexy- : , s _| while he drilled an orchestra of amateurs to 
cess; first, J tions. Insomerecent publications Prof. Christian | . A younger sister of his mother had aided her perform with the most rigid precision the finest 
he opinion J lasadopted a different course:—like Jouffroy, he | 1” the education of the child. She had a sweet | pieces of Mozart. Thus occupied, he had no 
1 the part: Hf as endeavoured to subject waking dreams to the | V°!Ce and played charmingly on the lute. Hofl- | Jeisure to attend to such trifles as the battle of 
ecommen! fi tost of logical analysis, and to discover in their man always attributed his passion for music to | Jena, the overthrow of Prussian power, the disso- 


The best 





the influence of “Aunt Sophia.’’ She too died:— | 


visionary forms the physical fact which gave the lution of the Regency of Warsaw,—and the con- 


ls first impulse to their creation. His edition of | but sedtpsetgro cat oe ray of we and sequent loss of his place and pension. At length, 
aati ‘The Tales of Night’ and his ‘ Life of Hoffman’ | ™° * were ‘t a panes as pos ~ _ his funds were exhausted ;—and he returned pen- 
“Micdig (fing before us a literature and a philosophy | ment he touched a pen. His aunt, he de-| niless to Berlin. Many were the abortive efforts 


clared, had returned to life; for he had seen her 
in a convent of nuns, through the curtain of the | 
choir, singing hymns, and accompanying herself 
on a viol, in exactly the same posture as the 
St. Cecilia of Raphael. 

At the age of thirteen, Hoffman was put un- 
der the care of his great-uncle ;—the most prosaic 
lover of order that ever held the office of coun- 
| sellor of justice. A youthful visionary and an 
aged methodical lawyer did not agree very well 
together; but the youth nurtured his dissatis- 


which he made to gain a livelihood. He painted 
pictures and composed operas ;—but nobody 
would purchase either. He offered to try his 
hand at portraits ;—but could not obtain a single 
commission. In 1808, he was appointed director 
of the Opera at Bamberg: where he made the 
acquaintance of Carl Maria von Weber,—to 
whom he communicated the wild legend on 
which Der Freischiitz was ultimately founded. 
His emoluments at Bamberg scarcely sufficed 
, b a for his support: but in the spring of 1812 he 
| faction in silence, or only vented it in grotesque | received an advantageous offer from Dresden,— 
caricatures. ‘The various members of the family, | and removed thither with his family. Before 
typified as demons and other diabolical beings, | we follow him to Dresden, we must give some 
were sketched on the leaves of the family Bible: | extracts from the whimsical journal which he 
and many of these groups are said to contain kept at Bamberg. 
the germs of his wildest fictions. It is recorded | 
that at this period he exhibited symptoms 
| of a cruel and malignant disposition ;—tak- | 
ing delight in wantonly torturing animals, 


which, though not wholly new, have hitherto 

made little progress out of Germany,—and in | 

Germany itself have never been so fully deve- | 
| 
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loped as by Hoffman and his translator. 

A modern critic asserts that ‘ Fantastic Tales’ 
should be called the “ Literature of Visions or 
Dreams.” But a dreamer and a visionary are 
very different characters. ‘The former makes 
impossible combinations of possible facts; the 
latter abandons facts altogether, and takes no | 
heed of realities either in the elements or the 
combinations of his fantasies. Dryden gives an 
admirable description of the stuff which dreams 
are made of :— 


Sometimes forgotten things long cast behind 
Rush forward to the brain and come to mind. 
The nurse’s legends are for truth received, 

And the man dreams but what the boy believed. 
Sometimes we but rehearse a former play, 

The night restores our actions done by day; 

As hounds in sleep will open for their prey. 


But the essence of a vision as distinguished | 





I cannot help laughing at myself, just as in 
Shakspeare men dance and jest round their open 
tombs. On the eleventh of March at half-past eight 

precisely, I was a jackass ; to-day I was vexed be- 


. oo . "a wes i | oe I discov h : P 301) 

; from a ghee , tyrannizing over boys w eaker than himself, and | cause I discovered that on the 26th, 28th, and 30th 

st obediest which oa is indistinctness such as that of | exerting the most perverse ingenuity to devise | I had been a huge baboon.—Divine irony, excellent 
\CONNEL: e have an unrivalled description in the | This misan- | means to hide or cure folly, come to my aid ; it is 


means for frightening children. 


book of Job 


noblemat Ba I 60 ld Se spirit stood before mine eyes, thropy continued until he became an author, | actually time to labour in literature! 

y — te— uid not discern the form thereof.” It is From the time when he commenced his first Hoffman resided at Dresden during 1813, 
1g hin . H ; " | 6 7 H ; .*? mi 

weighing Se ae ee a romance, he went into the opposite extreme; | ‘the year of liberation;” but he viewed the 


en thei Which neither were nor are nor e’er can be : | making himself a perfect slave to his friends _ struggle between the French and Russians with 
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the apathy of an indifferent spectator. He kept 
a journal of the events during the siege of 
Dresden: and he thus records his conduct and 
feelings on the 26th of August.— 

Between four and five o'clock the cannonade be- 
came sharper, and we heard the whistling of bullets 
mingled with the roar of the guns. We went down, 
for we ran great risks where we were. At the 
moment I entered my house a shell passed over my 
head with a horrible rustling sound; it fell at the 
distance of about fifteen paces, just in front of the 
residence of Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr in the midst 
of four barrels of powder. ‘There were more than 
thirty persons in the street at the time of the explo- 
sion, but no one was hurt. Some minutes after, a 
second and a third shell came; it was clear that an 
enemy’s battery commanded the quarter where we 
dwelt. All the inhabitants assembled on the lower 
flight of the stone stair-case which was out of the 
direction of the windows. At every explosion there 
were cries, tears, and lamentations,—and not a glass 
of wine or rum to fortify the heart! What an 
accursed position! I stole quietly out of the back 
door, and ran to the house of my friend Keller the 
actor. We were sitting, glass in hand, at the window 
which overlooks the New Market, when a shell fell 
into the middle of the square. A Westphalian 
soldier, who was pumping water, had his head shat- 
tered, At some distance a respectably dressed 
burgher fell; he made some efforts to rise, but his 
body was torn open, and his intestines protruded 
from the wound :—he fell back quite dead. Keller 
let his glass fall in terror; I ealmly emptied mine 
and said “ How poor a thing is life! how feeble is 
the nature of man which cannot resist the force of a 


” 


little fragment of iron! 


A few days after, Hoffman visited one of the 
scenes of contest; which he thus describes :— 

To-day, for the first time in my life, I saw a field 
of battle. They were preparing to clear it; they 
were stripping the dead, and laying them in pits by 
twenties and thirties. At the spot where I was, the 
Russian chasseurs had charged the French under a 
heavy fire of grape shot. Thus the ground was 
covered with bodies of Russians, many of them 
mutilated and shattered in the most frightful manner. 
I saw one soldier who had half of his head carried 
away,—a frightful spectacle! horses, men, muskets, 
swords and schakos were piled and jumbled together. 
On more than one visage I could still trace the 
menace and fury of the combat. One Russian 
officer, a handsome young man of twenty-eight at 
the most, held his sabre above his head in his right 
hand; in this position he had been struck by death. 
A ball had torn away his left arm and shattered his 
side. Not far from him, I heard something moving 
in the grass; advancing I saw a Russian soldier with 
both his legs broken by a cannon ball; his legs were 
glued tog-ther with clotted gore. Nevertheless, he 
was sitting up and eating very tranquilly a piece of 
ammunition bread, The poor devil had been three 
days in this condition. 

It was during this terrific contest that Hoff- 
man wrote his ‘Dialogue between a Poet and 
a Composer,’ and his ‘Golden Pot;’—both of 
which appeared at Leipsic towards the close of 
the year. His tales, his musical compositions, 
and his caricatures raised him to sudden cele- 
brity, just when tranquillity had been restored 
to Europe by the treaty of Vienna. He was 
invited to Berlin, raised to high office in the 
judicial department of the State, and received 
at the houses of the principal nobility. His 
admirers expected that he would repay their 
kindness,—or rather their ostentatious patro- 
nage,—by reading some portion of an unpub- 
lished work, accompanying their daughters on 
the piano, or paying some elegant compliment 
to his hosts. But in general they only optained 
grimaces: for Hoffman was impatient of ennui— 
and his deformed features under its influence 
were contracted into the most frightful grin. 
He was soon dropped by the Prussian nobles ;— 
and not received by the old friends whom he 
had deserted for titled acquaintances. Thence- 
forth, his evenings and nights were spent in 





the tavern. As he only drank the most costly | willow which formed a shade above his head. It way 


wines, his prolific pen was severely taxed to 
support such expense; and he became dependent 
on some speculative publishers who made him 
advances on the credit of projected works. Such 
a life could not last long. Barly in 1822 it be- 
came evident that his health was fast declining. 
It was at first supposed that his extravagant 
grief for the death of his cat, Murr, had injured 
his constitution ;—but it soon appeared that his 
disease was more deeply seated. After several 


weeks of intense agony, he died, on the 25th of | 


June 1822. A simple but elegant monument 
was erected to his memory by subscription. 

Professor Christian has justly remarked that 
most, if not all, of the wild fantasies in Hoff- 
man’s works were real incidents viewed through 
the medium of visionary reverie. Let us take 
the opening scene of ‘The Golden Pot’ as an 
example.— 

On Ascension-day, about three hours after noon, a 
young man running under the arch of the black 
gate at Dresden, stumbled over a stall of apples and 
cakes kept by an ugly old woman. Her wares were 
scattered about the street, and the young rogues of 
the neighbourhood seized them as lawful plunder. 
At the cries of the old woman, all the other women 
who kept stalls in the open air ran after the young 
man with furious shouts, seized him, and seemed 
ready to tear him in pieces. He could only escape 
by giving them his purse, which was tolerably well 
stocked ; but in spite of this compensation, which so 
amply repaid the damage he had done, the old 
woman cried to him with a sneer, “ Run, run, my 
fine fellow ; you will soon fall into the crystal.” At 
these words, which reached his ear from a distance, 
the student Anselmus was seized with involuntary 
terror, and ran still faster. On reaching the end of 
the avenue which leads to the baths of Lipk, he felt 
himself out of breath; and slackened his pace, medi- 
tating on the strange menace of the old apple-woman. 
A crowd of holiday folks was assembled at the en- 
trance of the baths of Lipk. Joyous strains of music 
were heard from the interior. Poor Anselmus was 
very sorrowful. Ascension-day had been his annual 
holiday ; on every return of this anniversary he had 
not failed to regale himself with beer or coffee, with- 
out forgetting a small dose of good old rum:—but 
unfortunately his fall over the apples and cakes of a 
cursed sorceress had exhausted the moderate hoard 
which was designed to purchase his pleasures. Adieu 
beer, adieu rum, adieu the merry glances of lively 
girls, adieu to all the sweet illusions of a holiday! 
Anselmus, with his head down, passed the baths of 
Lipk, and went to walk off his sorrow on the banks 
of the Elbe. He threw himself on a mossy mound 
at the foot of a willow-tree, filled his pipe with 
k’naster, a medicated tobacco invented by his friend 
Dr. Paulman, and began to smoke. 

If such an incident had occurred to Hoffman 
himself, or if he had witnessed it, the character 
of the reveries in which the smoker may be 
supposed to indulge might be predicted. It 
was one of his most common sayings, that “ the 
devil will put his foot into everything, however 
good at the outset :”—and as an example of his 
unhappy propensity thus to expect the worst, 
his friendly biographer records that when he 
once charitably gave a child a present of fruit, 
he became tortured with the idea that he might 
have become the involuntary cause of the child’s 
death,—as the fruit might produce a surfeit, or 
some other fatal disease; and all the remon- 
strances of his friends failed to dispel this 
gloomy anticipation. Once, then, that the idea 
of the apple-woman being a sorceress had seized 
upon his mind, a whole phantasmagoria of hor- 
rors was sure to present itself to his morbid 
imagination. After along and rather whimsical 
description of Anselmus’s sad meditations, Hoff- 
man thus pursues the story :— 

As Anselmus exhaled the last whiff of his tobacco, 
he was diverted from his sombre meditations by a 
sort of murmuring noise in the grass near him. The 





at first like the whisper of a light breeze in the 
foliage, then it might be deemed the rush of the 


| wings of little birds, and finally it might have been 


supposed that the branches of the willow Tattled 
against each other like silver bells. Anselmus listened 
—by degrees the indistinct sounds formed themselves 
into words as of a plaintive melody borne by the 
wind. ‘Glide we,” said this marvellous Voice 
“glide we, my sister, across the green leaves and 
through the flowers on the bank; let us dance in this 
balmy air by the dreamy light of the sun, which 
soon must disappear.” “Is it the evening breez 
that has taken a human voice?” thought the student 
Suddenly the voice ceased, and the harmonious yj, 
bration of three strokes on a crystal timbrel made 
him raise his head. He perceived three little ger. 
pents of green and gold suspended by the tail from 
the flexible branches of the willow, and raising their 
beautiful heads towards the sky. Then the same 
voice repeated the same words, and the little serpents 
sported with admirable agility under the dome g 
foliage, glittering like streams of emerald on the 
brown bark of the willow. The crystalline vibrations 
were renewed, and Anselmus saw the head of one of 
the three serpents incline towards him, and regard 
him with glittering golden eyes, the fascination of 
which was such that the young man panted with 
inquietude and with a pleasure with which a strange 
sorrow was largely blended. 

‘‘ The airy tongues that syllable men’s names” 
are a common phenomenon of reverie: indeed, 
it is scarcely possible, in some moods of the 
mind, when taking a solitary walk, to avoid 
this personification of sound. There is, as most 
have experienced, something more than meta- 
phor in such expressions as the babbling brook, 
the whispering breeze, the murmuring tide, and 
the moaning waves heralding a storm. Hoff. 
man, when this tale was written, was at the 
very height of his passion for his fair pupil 
Cecilia; and it is not wonderful that he ima- 
gined that the willow, the wind, and the setting 
sun spoke to him of the charms of secret love — 

. It seemed to the student that Nature had become 

more joyous around him, and that everything was 
animated by unknown poetry. Odorous scents rose 
from the earth and descended from the heaven; a 
vague song which had in it nothing earthly lost itself 
in distant strains like echoes of Paradise ; and when 
the last ray of the setting sun sank in the horizon 
behind the mountains of Bohemia, Anselmus heard 
a grave and distinct voice articulate these sounds, 
“Who will rekindle the rays extinguished in the 
shroud of twilight? Everything passeth away, every- 
thing dies, disappears, and is lost. Who shall give 
back life to the hearts that are dead” The voice 
was hushed like the last growl of thunder, the crystal 
bells were broken with a dissonant clash; the three 
green and gold serpents glided into the waving grass, 
and by a thousand sinuous turns gained the waters 
of the Elbe. A trembling tongue of flame hovered 
for some time over the surface of the water, and night 
then spread her veil over the: horizon. 
Now, this picture is nothing more than a per- 
sonification of the thoughts of Beattie’s ‘ Her- 
mit.’ The voice within but echoes suggestions 
from without when it mournfully asks,— 


But when shall Spring visit the mouldering urn, 
Oh when shall it dawn on the night of the grave? 


Sir Walter Scott rather unfairly assailed ‘The 
Sand-man,’ — one of Hoffman's wildest exag- 
gerations, and which Mrs. Shelley unconsciously 
imitated (so far as the first and primary idea is 
concerned) in her ‘ Frankenstein.’ Hoffman 
seriously believed that he had been pursued by 
some malignant influence from childhood, 
which he identified with “the Sand-man; 2 
mysterious being, who unites in his single person 
the attributes of the Billy Winkie and the Old 
Bogie of our English nurseries,—he being 1 
voked to throw sand in the eyes of the naughty 
children who refuse to go to bed at a prope! 
hour. Miss Edgeworth, in her clever tale 0 
‘ Harrington,’ has shown the dangerous conse 


indistinct sound ascended into the branches of the | quences which such modes of terrifying children 
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enn } r-life. The lawyer Copelius in 
— ena holds the 0 aed iii as 
the German story 2 hile th 

Qld Simon in the English tale; but while the 
yild genius of Hoffman heaps horror upon 
jorror, Miss Edgeworth (from first to last) 
shows that the terrors of Harrington were 

oundless and unreal. 

But the most terrific and grotesque of Hoff- 
man’s tales is ‘The Affianced Spectre,’—now 
for the first time restored to its ys place in 
his works, and carefully edited by Professor 
Christian. It was from this tale that ‘ Der 
Freischiitz’ was derived. The early part of the 
legend is sufficiently like the drama not to re- 
quire repetition ; but the close is one of the 
strangest_ combinations of the grotesque and 
the terrible ever produced by a fantastic ima- 
gination. Wilhelm, the hero, who is induced 
to cast the magic balls in the infernal glen on 
the day of trial, shoots his mistress instead of 
the game at which he aimed; while the mock- 
ing fiend by whom he had been misled stands 
by his side and triumphs in his misery. Weber 
stopped at this dénouement,—which he altered 
Me softened. But Hoffman pursues the horrible 
into further scenes. Wilhelm, forgetful of his 

lighted love to Catherine, and of the oath which 
he had sworn at her grave to live single for her 
sake, marries another wife before the close of 
the year,—and immediately becomes a prey to 
the most bitter remorse. To dispel his gloom, 
he resolves to make a solitary excursion into 
the forest. As he rides along, he hears the 
approach of the Wild Huntsman and his infernal 

ack.— 

The barking of the hellish hounds, the neighing of 
the horses, the cries of the huntsmen, and the howls 
of the wolves they chased echoed through the forest. 
Wilhelm shuddered in the midst of his solitary course, 
and driving the spurs into the flanks of his horse 
urged him forward with headlong speed. The 
wenery disappeared with supernatural fleetness from 
the eyes of Wilhelm which were glazed with terror. 
Marshes, forests, lakes, rivers, were hurried past him; 
whilst the Wild Huntsman and his terrific train, 
menacing. but invisible, were still at his side. He 
heard the panting of the weary dogs and the yells of 
the chased wolves everywhere and always in the 
tangled wood. 

Suddenly a tempest arises—he is thrown 
from his horse by a thunderbolt — night has 
fallen when he recovers his senses. A myste- 
rious voice commands him to follow; and at the 
same time a glimmering taper, held by invisible 
hands, appears to guide him on his way. It 
leads him to the entrance of a cavern,—and then 
down the slippery steps of a stone staircase 
deep into the bowels of the earth ;—and then it 
pauses before the lofty portals of a hall, through 
the chinks of which a glimmering light ap- 
pears. Wilhelm pushed open the door and 
entered. — 

Ii was an immense hall, and in it were assembled 
all thedead whom Wilhelm had ever known. Their 
huge skeletons were seated in chairs of black oak. 
They discussed together the matters which occurred 
on earth. Some laughed with a hoarse and convul- 
sive laugh which made their teeth chatter like casta- 
nets; others wept, others cried, danced, or howled 
with demoniac joy. These columns of bones 
knocked against each other with terrific grimaces. 
In the midst of the hall was the beautiful skeleton 


- Of a young girl, pointing with her fleshless hands to 


the bouquet of an affianced bride which she wore in 
her bosom. On her white skull the tresses of flaxen 
hair, soft as silk, were artistically plaited; and she 
Wore a crown of white roses, white as her own 
blanched bones, As Wilhelm passed the threshold, 
she turned towards him in silence. Then there rose 
4 demoniac shout of laughter. There were shouts 
of applause, creaking of bones, mountebank dances; 
and a large sulphureous flame was seen through 
Windows which opened on the forest, appearing like 
amimicry of dawn. The skeleton of the young girl 
tame up in front of Wilhelm, and her eyeless sockets 





turned a gloomy expression on the visage of the 
poor huntsman. He recognized Catherine his old 
affianced bride. He wished to fly, but the skeleton 
hung lovingly on his neck; her bones arranged them- 
selves to the motion of the waltz; and Wilhelm 
driven mad by terror felt himself raised from the 
earth and dragged into a waltz, at first slow and 
measured but by degrees gradually accelerated into 
steps more violent, more rapid, and more infernal. 
The other skeletons made room for the dancers, and 
were loud in their applause. When they reached 
the end of the saloon, the dancers were not stopped 
by the wall, through which they passed as if it had 
been made of the thinnest wax. The open parts of 
the forest were crowded by the dead who joined in 
the dance. The waltz was sustained without rest or 
cessation. Wilhelm and Catherine whirled round 
each other in space without ever touching the earth; 
and both oscillated like bodies suspended on a gibbet 
when the breeze of evening rattles the bones in the 
chains. The waltzers whirled round each other until 
cock-crow. On the following morning the woodmen 
on going to their work found the huntsman dead at 
the foot of a tree. Leaves of white roses covered 
the soil around him. At the distance of a few steps 
lay the body of his horse gnawed to the bone by the 
wolves, 

Professor Christian justly remarks, that in 
discussing Hoffman's works two distinct ques- 
tions are mixed together : —the suitableness of 
reverie for imaginative fiction, and the limits 
within which grotesque and terrible invention 
ought to be restrained. If reverie be allowed a 
literary place, it must fairly claim adjudication 
on its own special laws, —or, at least, the laws 
of general imaginative fiction must be modified 
to meet the peculiar exigencies of its nature. 
Now, Hoffman has been usually estimated by 
weights and measures belonging to forms of 
literature with which he had nothing in com- 
mon. His countrymen complained that he de- 
veloped no psychological phenomenon such as 
they imagine that they perceive in Undine or 
Peter Schlemihl. Sober, practical England— 
where visionaries have no chance of toleration, 
save when they exaggerate a popular preju- 
dice—regarded him as an author who heaped 
extravagance upon extravagance, without a 
thought of aim or purport: while until re- 
cently France had no community with a genius 
which prided itself in isolation, and sought no 
8 nueoanh consequently no applause. But 

rof. Christian has set forth Hoffman in the 
true phase for judgment—as one who opened a 
new field of literature, deriving its strength 
from, and running its course in, the spectral 
limits of that doubtful region where rationality 
and insanity come in contact; for one form of 
insanity at least is simply continuity of reverie. 
Hoffman’s life was such as to predispose him 
to visionary existence: and this tendency was 
carried to an excess which, as there are few who 
can by possibility feel it, there will always be 
only a limited number to appreciate. 











MEDICAL WORKS, 


Animal Chemistry ; or, Chemistry in its Applica- 
tion to Physiology and Pathology. By Baron Liebig. 
Edited by William Gregory, M.D.—Chemistry and 
Physics in relation to Physiology and Pathology. By 
Baron Justus Liebig, M.D., F.R.S.—The first of 
these works is a third edition of Liebig’s Animal 
Chemistry,—and a proof of the value attached in 
this country to the views so ably expounded by 
the author. The name of Liebig has, in fact, be- 
come so familiar to the British public by this and 
his former work on agricultural chemistry, and so 
connected with new views and bold generalizations, 
that almost anything to which his name is attached 
becomes a saleable article in the market.—The second 
work at the head of this notice is an attempt to take 
what we cannot but regard as an unfair advantage of 
that writer's name. It appears that in the new 
editions of Liebig’s ‘ Animal Chemistry’ there is an 
entirely new section, forming an introduction to the 





second part of the work. This section was published 
by the author in Germany, previously to its being sent 
to the English translator: and here it is translated 
and published separately—forming a volume which 
has been advertised as a new work by Baron Liebig. 
There is no statement that it is a translation—no 
preface or introduction; and the reader was left to 
wonder, till the ‘Animal Chemistry’ came out, how 
such a work had found its way into our language at 
all. Whether or not this section of the new work 
was published in Germany by the author as a sepa- 
rate paper, without any indication of its destination, 
we are not aware: but we have thought it right to 
call attention to the above facts—as many persons 
might be induced to suppose that the work * Che- 
mistry and Physics’ contained something more than 
is to be found in the * Animal Chemistry.’ 

Remarks upon Medical Organisation and Reform. 
By Edwin Lee.—We wish that any remarks of ours 
would induce the general reader to take up this 
volume. Medical reform is a question that deeply 
interests the public ; and it is very evident that no 
reform can take place that will have the sanction of 
the medical profession. It is only by a well formed 
public opinion to support him that any Minister of 
the Crown will be able to cleanse the Augean stable 
of medical abuses. _It is, besides, less a question of 
interest to the medical man than to the public. 
Leave the Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians 
to his Greek and Latin examinations and assumed 
superiority in the profession,—and he would never 
demand a system that should compel him to possess 
a knowledge of his profession rather than of the black- 
letter books that are written concerning it. Touch 
not the newly-acquired dignity of the Fellow of the 
College of Surgeons,—and be would allow the system 
of exclusiveness to go on in his College till the build- 
ing tumbled to pieces, and buried in its ruins the 
great museum it contains—and which is the noblest 
monument ever reared to the honour of his profession, 
Let alone the Apothecaries’ Society, the Universities 
of Scotland, that of Dublin, and those of London, 
Oxford, and Cambridge—and, like the Kilkenny 
cats, they will fight till nothing but their tails are 
left rather than give up some injudiciously or igno- 
rantly bestowed right, for the sake of a rational system 
of reform. During all the time that these bodies 
are gratifying their self-complacency, or quarrelling 
about their peculiar privileges, quackery stalksthrough 
the land unchecked and unreproved. More intent 
upon destroying each other than theircommonenemy, 
the prosecutions and threatenings of the College of 
Physicians and the Apothecaries’ Society have rather 
been directed against their educated rivals of other 
institutions than against the ignorant pretender. 
For aught we see, too, things are getting worse; and 
at the present moment there is less likelihood of the 
members of the various medical licensing bodies 
uniting for a measure of medical reform than ever. 
Under these circumstances, we strongly commend 
the subject to the reflection of an intelligent pub- 
lic:—and we think Mr. Lee’s book is one of those 
that will assist them in coming toa right conclusion, 

The Why and the Wherefore; or, the Philosophy 
of Life, Health, and Disease. By C. Searle, M.D. 
—This work treats of all the great questions of phy- 
siology and pathology; and in most of them the 
author has his own opinion. This opinion he sup- 
ports with all the facts that a considerable practice 
and an observant mind cansupply;—and these are the 
“ new and original views” announced in the title-page. 
The misfortune of books like the present is, that the 
authors seem utterly incapable of distinguishing be- 
tween general principles or theories in the highest 
degree probable, and those which are mere hypotheses 
supported by an array of one-sided facts. Such books 
we feel called upon to condemn as frequently as we 
meet with them—though at the risk of being charged 
with snarling. Were we writing for medical men, 
this might not be so often necessary—but the books 
that come before us are mostly written for the public; 
and there is nothing that the public requires more to 
be warned against than the false and interested rea- 
sonings of medical works. The only books from 
which the public can gain any real advantage on the 
subject of health and disease are those on anatomy 
and physiology — written by competent teachers in 
these departments of science. 

The Surgical, Mechanical, and Medical Treatment 
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of the Teeth. By James Robinson.—This is a very 
complete and well-written treatise on dental surgery; 
comprehending every department of the subject, and 
illustrated by 139 engravings. 


Observations on the Growth and Irregularities of 


Children’s Teeth. By W. H. Mortimer.—A little 
book, directed to one cepartment of dental surgery. 
The author seems to understand his profession :— 
and his advice is, on the whole, judicious. 

Surgical and Practical Observations on the Diseases 
of the Human Foot: to which is added, Advice on 
the Hand. By John Eisenberg.—There are some 


diseases of the foot—such as corns and bunions,— | 


and of the hand—as warts—which have gained little 
respect or attention from regularly educated medical 
men. Yet, every one knows that these are pain- 
ful and unsightly things. To the cure of such dis- 
eases, and all others to which the hand and foot 
are subject, Mr. Eisenberg appears to have devoted 
himself. We do not find any attempt in this volume 
to encroach upon the province of the regular surgeon; 
and could recommend the volume, but that it appears 
in the form of a costly quarto of some 250 pages—a 
style of publication which, we think, the subject 
hardly demands. 

The Nature and Treatment of Gout. By W. H. 
Robertson, M.D.—The author of this work, living 
at Buxton, has had favourable opportunities for ob- 
serving the phenomena of the disease called gout. 
He has collected a large number of facts,—and me- 
thodically arranged them in this treatise. We have 
looked through the work ; and, although we do not 
find much that is new, we think the writer gives 
proof of being a judicious practitioner and not 
wanting in a knowledge of the science of his day. 
Few departments of science have received a greater 
impulse from chemical discoveries than that which 
relate to the food and nutrition of the animal king- 
dom :—consequently, all those diseases which depend 
on errors in diet are beginning to be better under- 
stood ; and with none is this more the case than with 
gout. ‘The medical profession are now in a position 
to pronounce decidedly with regard to the causes of 
gout: and, although their treatment is not always 
perfectly successful, it is much more certain than it 
was. The moral, however, to be learnt from this 
is, that persons had better avoid the causes of the 
disease than run the hazard of recovering their health 
when it has once been lost. 

The Curative Power of Vital Magnetism. By Mrs. 
Lavinia Jones.—A few cases strung together for the 
purpose of proving that animal magnetism will cure 
all sorts of disease which other remedies fail to reach, 
The same has been reported of charms, incantations, 
mustard-seed, brandy and salt, infinitesimal doses, 
cold water, Morison’s pills, and the thousand and 
one quack nostrums that disgrace the country and 
the age in which they are vended and patronized. 

Contributions to the History of Medicine in Ireland. 
By W. R. Wilde, M.R.I.A.—This is the reprint of 
an article from the Dublin Quarterly Review of Medical 
Science ; and embraces a history of periodical medical 
literature in Ireland—including notices of the medical 
and philosophical societies of Dublin. It is an inter- 
esting contribution to the history of a special sub- 
ject. 

Observations on the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia, and 
on the Dispensatories of Dr. Christison and Dr. A. T. 
Thomson. By Richard Phillips, F.R.S.—This work is 
the reprint of several papers on the subjects of phar- 
macy and of the preparations of the Pharmacopcias 
that have been published elsewhere bythe author. It 
contains a series of able criticisms on the compounds 
of the Edinburgh Pharmacopezia: although they come 
in the form of **a Roland for an Oliver”—in answer to 
some stringent remarks, by Scotch Pharmacologists 
on the London Pharmacopeia. One of the most 
important papers, to the public, which this series con- 
tains is that devoted to ‘ Illustrations of the State of 
Pharmacy in England.’ From this paper, it appears 
that many of our chemists and druggists on whom 
we rely for medicines do not take those necessary 
precautions to insure their purity, or even sameness 
of preparation, that would preserve the public from 
occasional poisoning. We cannot but believe that 
such a state of things might be easily remedied by a 
little attention on the part of the legislature. The 
sale of poisonous drugs, whether for use in the arts 
or in medicine, is a subject to which more attention 


ought to be paid: and we feel convinced that some 
means might be adopted for securing not only uni- 
formity in the strength of medicines, but more dis- 
crimination in their use and sale. 
| Cases and Observations on Spinal Deformity. By 
| Samuel Hare.—The author's practice seems to have 
| been judicious in these cases :—but not more so, we 
should hope, than that of every educated medical 
| practitioner under the same circumstances. 

Urino-genital Disease. By George Franks.—This 
| book, although written by a legitimate member of 
| the medical profession, has for its object the puffing 
off of a specific of which the writer is the patentee. 
We only notice such works as these to put upon 
them the stamp of our strongest condemnation—and 
to warn the public against the unmanly and unpro- 
fessional conduct of their authors. 

The Hunterian Oration for 1846. By W. Law- 
rence, F.R.S.—This oration reflects but little credit 
on its author. We recollect the time when Mr. 
Lawrence was foremost and loudest in his demands 
for medical reform. Why such a change should 
have come over the “ spirit of his dream’’—and why 
he should so fiercely repudiate his former views and 
associates—we can scarcely imagine. The change, 
however, could have been tolerated had he treated 
those who differed from him, or those whose interests 
he thinks are opposed to his own, with that courtesy 
which is due from one professional man to another. 
Few occasions could serve better than the delivery 
of such a lecture as this for bringing men of different 
grades of medical opinion together—and for pointing 
out to them the elevating and ennobling character 
of the profession in which they are engaged—thus 
softening down the asperities engendered by com- 
petition and varying professional grades : especially 
since it was in celebration of the memory of one 
whose noble spirit, in its love of science, would have 
despised the petty cavilling of professional pique and 
official malice. But this opportunity was, on the 
contrary, taken to elevate one part of the profession 
at the expense of the other—and to add one more 
difficulty in the way of a rational reform in medicine. 
We are glad to find that the Council are not made 
in any way responsible for this hasty and injudicious 
production. 

A Guide to the Use of the Buxton Waters. By W. 
H. Robertson, M.D.—To those who have determined 
to visit Buxton this little book will be of service. 
The Buxton waters are thermal,—having a heat of 
82°; and to cases where the drinking and bathing in 
warm water is desirable they are well adapted. 

Liebig’s Physiology applied in the Treatment of 
Functional Derangement and Organic Disease. By 
John Leeson.—We are sorry to be called on to 
condemn so many medical books; and feel quite 
disheartened as we take up volume after volume, 
finding so little to commend. Many are written by 
clever men—men in many instances competent un- 
doubtedly to the treatment of ordinary cases of 
disease, but certainly not to writing on the sub- 
jects which they select. We feel called upon to be 
more severe as writers for the public than if we 
were writing for medical men. The object of these 
books is to lead the multitude to regard the writers 
as more knowing than their brethren;—and the 
attempt to do this is made by superficial reason- 
ing on ill-observed facts. Many contain specious 
views, which to the uneducated sound as well as 
those of the profound and laborious inquirer after 
truth. On these grounds, we decline recommending 
Mr. Leeson’s book. We look in vain for proofs 
that he understands Liebig’s ‘Physiology’—as he is 
pleased to call it—better than his neighbours: and 
he certainly has not brought forward any satisfactory 
evidence that his own treatment of disease is more than 
ordinarily successful. He has failed, therefore, to 
realize the suggestion of his title-page—in showing, 
so far at least as he is concerned, “the advantages of 
modern science over former methods in the treat- 
ment of disease.” 

On Disorders of the Cerebral Circulation, and on 
the Connection between the Affections of the Brain and 
Diseases of the Heart. By George Burrows, M.D.— 
This book contains the substance of the Lumleian 
lectures delivered by Dr. Burrows at the College 
of Physicians, in 1843 and 1844. It is seldom that 
we meet with a medical book deserving so high 





commendation, The author has treated his subject 





in a way that all medical writers would do welj to 
imitate. Previously to discussing the nature of the 
disorders of the cerebral circulation, he enters into a 
critical examination of the opinions entertained by 
physiologists on the question of the possibility of in- 
creasing or decreasing the quantity of blood in the 
head. Simple as this question may appear—and 
readily as any one unacquainted with Physiology 
would maintain, from his own sensations, that the 
quantity of blood in the head may be different at 
different times—yet some of our most learned medi. 
cal men had decided to the contrary. Dr, Burrows 
has, however, in this book, proved that the popular 
impression is correct: —and this conclusion must have 


an important bearing on practice. Another import. 


ant part of the work is the full investigation given 
to the influence that diseases of the heart have upon 
the state of the brain. From an extended series of 
cases, it appears that more than half the cases of 
apoplexy which occur are complicated with disease 
of the heart. We cannot pursue Dr. Burrows jn 
detail: but we cordially recommend his volume to 
the medical profession as one of great practical value 
and amply repaying attentive study. ; 
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FOLK LORE. 
Slavonic Folk-Lore.—The Rusalque. 

One of your correspondents, in furnishing an inter- 
esting paper on the Nisses of Scandinavia, expressed 
a belief that occasional notices of Foreign Folk-Lore, 
by forming the groundwork of a comparative Popular 
Mythology, will materially tend to the increase of 
our knowledge on such subjects at home. If you 
agree in this feeling, will youaccept my contribution 
in the form of a chapter culled from Bohemian 
sources, and put together for that purpose beneath 
the shadow of the Erzgebirge. Following the opinions 
of the ancient Slavonic writers, the Rusalque were 
aquatic deities, which they represented and adored, 
under the form of young and beautiful virgins with 
long hair, inhabiting the depths of the waters, espe- 
cially the rivers and brooks. Proofs of the worship 
which the Slavonians rendered to the waters and to 
the beings which inhabited them, are found in the 
most ancient annals when writing of the Rusali 
feasts—an expression by which they designated, in 
the times of Paganism, days devoted to the adora- 
tion of the Rusalque ; and which latter, under the 
empire of Christianity, became the Feast of Pentecost. 
You put a question in a former chapter of your 
Folk-Lore respecting our country wakes. _ I believe 
such notices as the present will yield an answer by 
showing how near a connexion subsists between 
some popular usages of the present day and pagan 
rites of a past age. I hope some day, ere your 
columns are closed to such communications, to for- 
ward to you a notice or two upon our Staffordshire 
Wakes. 

Procopius, when speaking of the adoration of 
the Supreme Being, who, with the ancient Slaves 
was the cause of thunder, and the Master of the 
Universe, says:—‘ They adore also the rivers and the 
nymphs(vupac),as well asother divinities (darpovta) 
to whom they presented offerings,” And although 
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ah e there is no mention of the Rusalque, 
in Merce, nevertheless, that they adored streams, 
r,as I have written above, the goddesses of the 
rivers called Rusalque, and whom Procopius had he 
gritten in Slavonic would have so designated. But 
the name of these fétes we find in Balsarum, a com- 
mentator upon the acts of the Concilium Trullanum, 
shere the feasts and games of the lower classes, 
snder the name of Rusalia, are severely prohibited. 
Now, referring to Cosmos, the most ancient chro- 
nicer of Bohemia, pp. 10-197, it is evident that the 
ames and fetes celebrated during Pentecost, as de- 
wribed by him, are identical with the pagan usages of 
shich other historians speak under the name Rusalje. 
Nestor, contemporary with Cosmos, (circa 1141) also 
alludes to the fact; and Karamzin (II. 66), in the 
Chronicle of Kiew, written towards the end of the 
12th century, makes mention of the Rusalque week 
as falling in Pentecost. In the Russian book, also 
entitled Stohlan, which contains the ecclesiastical 
ordinances of the Council of Moscow (1551), the 
Rusalque games are forbidden and thus described: 
_“Men and women and girls assembled during the 
night, amusing themselves with conversation, games 
anddances. As soon as day appears, they rush with 
cries to the rivers, where they bathe.” We also find 








the name of the same games in the old Russian voca- 
jularies; where they are designated as indecent 
furces, detestable and diabolic, (skomorosaskrjaihry ): 
and in the ecclesiastical rule which was promulgated 
at Moscow (circa 1121), there is mention made of a 
superstitious custom of the inhabitants of Little 
Russia, viz., hanging streamers of cloth and ribbon 
upon boughs and trees, especially oaks, which grew 
beside the sacred waters. I suppose I need not remind 
you of Lough Derg and other holy stations in Ireland, 
where, during a pattern, every thorn-bush would do 
credit to Rag Fair; but you will be surprised to learn, 
that the custom still exists under thename of asacrifice 
tothe Rusalques, or water-enymphs. We find the 
name also existing in many of the popular ballads of 
Little Russia and White Russia: and in Wallachia, 
where the language is a mixture of Gothic, Latin 
and Slavonic, the Feast of Pentecost is still called 
Rusalye ;—the name of fétes, originally Pagan, at 
last becoming the designation of a Christian feast :— 
and we might trace our own country wakes toa simi- 
lar source,—thanks to the fusing process of the Church 
ofRome. We have proof, again, that the Rusalques 
were the river nymphs, in their name ; which is de- 
tived from the old Slavonie word “ Ruse,” river, pre- 
served amongst the Russians in the substantive 
Ruslo, signifying the bed of a river; and one of 
the most learned philologists, G. S. Bayers, says the 
words ra rus passed from languages the most learned 
and ancient to the Scythians and other people, and 
signified a river. In the Celtic the word rus signifies 
a lake ; and the German word riiseln has a similar 
origin, perhaps, But although the Rusalques of the 
Bohemians find amongst other people a very cohort 
of sisters, such as the Nymphs of the Greeks and 
Romans,—especially the Naiads—the Nixen of the 
Germans, the Laclades of the Bretons, and the Ondine 
of the Franks, yet it is allowable to suppose that 
they were not naturalized merely, but indigenous. 
Ih ‘no part, however, of Europe is the tradition of 
their existence become a more implicit belief than in 
Little and White Russia ;—according to whose people 
they inhabit the rivulets of their forests, but abandon 
them on the Monday of Pentecost, to sojourn in 
the country until St. Peter's Day. They represent 
them as young girls of an elegant appearance: their 
hair, which, as sitting by the river banks they comb 
and arrange, is green, or ,according to seme, long 
and black—a source of attraction to their victims— 
teminding one of the beautiful fancy in Boiardo, 
FE’ suoi capelli a sé sciolse di testa, 
Che n’ avea molti la dama gioconda 
Ed, attracciato il cavalier, &e. 
in the case of the Rusalque not “con festa.” Their 
attire is a species of unzoned chemise :—but woe to 
those who approach them, fascinated by their appear- 
ance or their syren voices, for they are doomed—im- 
mediately, alas!—to be tickled to death,—as thus set 
forth in a popular song in Little Russia; which I 
now versify for your pages from the vernacular, the 
thymes being my own: — 
Whither, pretty maiden, speeding ? 
Fast the Rusalque treads behind thee ; 
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Thus her ruby message pleading, 
In the trust that she may bind thee— 
Riddles three 
She’s giving thee :— 
What without a root is growing? 
What without a bridle's flowing? 
What without a flower’s blowing? 
Answer, maiden ?—Still she flies. 
Without a root the stone upgrows, 
Without a stay the fountain flows, 
And fern without flower blows. 
The maiden sad 
No answer had. 
She tickled dies. 
I will say very unjustly and Sphynx fashion. This, 
however, is the reason why the Russians, during the 
Pentecostal week, never respond to any voice which 
calls them in the forest. We find also upon the 
banks of the Dneiper, a wood named the Wood of 
the Rusalques, where women meet to exchange gar- 
lands, or flinging them on the water (another home 
custom) to test, by their swimming or sinking, the 
future current of their lives. In Little Russia, they 
also suspend streamers of ribbon or rags upon the 
trees by rivers or fountains to propitiate the Rusal- 
ques, that during the night they may not rob them 
of theirhemp. Unthriving children (another home 
belief) are also considered as changed by the Rusal- 
ques. And babes which die unbaptized, are said, 
before Pentecost (the Rusalque fete), to run about 
on earth clapping their hands, and crying “Ho, ho! 
my mother has brought me into the world and 
abandoned me without baptism.” How very like all 
this to the doings of the Kelpie Queen, who, ruling 
over the most obnoxious class of “good people” by 
virtue of a charter from King O’Donoghue, dated 
from his marine residence, some “ fathoms deep” 
beneath Lough Leve, visits the shores of “sweet 
Killarney” upon the chance of adopting some new- 
born unbaptized babe into their sinful community. 
But this superstition is evidently posterior to Chris- 
tianity. Many of the popular songs collected by 
Chodakowski have reference to these traditions. 
The notions, however, which we have acquired 
respecting the water nymphs, &c. amongst the Slaves 
—mounting up into the dim obscure of the ancient 
mythology—are necessarily very vague. Neverthe- 
less, we see, in present customs, much that recalls 
the past to an inquiring mind. Hence the real ad- 
vantage of your papers on Folk Lore—as medals and 
coins elucidate dark points in a nation’s history. So 
may those impressions on the popular feeling lead 
us through fiction up to truth. 


I ought, perhaps, for the guidance of more zealous 
inquirers, to cite a few authors worthy of reference, 
on the subject of Slavonic Mythology :—‘ Essay upon 
Slavonic Mythology,’ by A. de Kaysarow, Géttingen, 
1804__M. Maksimovii Malowssyskija pjeoni, Mos- 
cow, 1827—J. M. Snjegiren, in the Journal Ujes- 
trick Europy, 1827; and Marie Czemowska in the 
Almanack of Wilna, 1817. M 

Sedgley, Staffordshire. 

To the authorities quoted by our Correspondent, 
it may be added that Grimm, in his ‘ Deutsche My- 
thologie,’ s. 460, mentions an Essay on the * Rusalky,’ 
written by Schafarik, and printed in Casopis Cesk. 
Mus. 7, 259. 





Souling.—Eve of All Souls. 

S. J. B. is in error: All Sou/s’ day is the 2nd, not 
the Ist of November, which is All Saints’. The 
practice he describes as having been prevalent in 
Shropshire doubtless was a remnant of a Roman 
superstition still in existence in the South of Europe, 
and which appears to have originated in the supposed 
efficacy of prayers and penances in releasing souls 
from purgatory. In Spain and Italy, on the occasion 
in question, alms are sought for masses for the souls 
of the departed; and in some parts of the latter 
country the people consider that if, on All Souls’ 
day, they confine their meal to a mess of beans 
(horse-beans or fave, not faggioli), for every bean so 
eaten a soul is released from purgatory. In the pre- 
sent degenerate days, however,—like the pilgrim 
who boiled his peas,—instead of real beans they have 
sugar-plums made in the shape of beans; the costly 
compound of which substitute, and its satiating 
nature, cause, I fear, a great falling off in the annual 
release of souls, BaccELLo, 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Naples. 

Nor having seen Pozzuoli for a year or so,—and 
being curious to ascertain what progress had been 
made in the excavationsunderneath the Amphitheatre, 
—I started, with a companion, one fine morning 
lately, in one of the picturesque caritellas which run 
between Naples and the former place. After having 
examined the Tempio di Nettuno and all the other 
remnants of antiquity worth examination, we visited 
the Amphitheatre; and I was much surprised to see 
the progress which had been made in the excavations. 
The passages and caverns beneath one-half of the 
edifice have for some time been completed; and 
already considerable advance has been made in clear- 
ing the other portion. Half imbedded in sand and 
pozzolana stood and lay broken shafts and capitals 
and statues which the workmen were about to restore 
to light —However much had been done since last I 
visited the Amphitheatre, it is yet easy to see that the 
work progresses slowly. Nor can it be otherwise ;: 
since only ten men have been engaged on the exca- 
vations. A new appalto, however, was to be made 
very shortly, I was told—and then new hands were 
to be put on. So it is with everything at Naples. 
Nothing is, but ever is to be. Dimane dimane!—a 
word in every Italian’s mouth—is always the ap- 
pointed time for executing an affair. Passing near 
the monastery of the Capucins, where is preserved 
the wonderful stone which sweats the blood of San 
Gennaro thrice in every year, we entered. The 
stone is inclosed in the wall, with an iron grating 
before it; and is still further guarded by iron doors, 
Two monks accompanied us; and on my venturing a 
doubt as to the possibility of San Gennaro having 
been beheaded on this stone, there ensued a very 
edifying controversy between the two brethren as to 
the uses to which it had been applied—one asserting 
that the martyr had been beheaded on its edge, 
the other that the head had been received on it 
together with the blood. In whatever way this 
question may be determined is perhaps a matter 
of great indifference; but the fact of such a dis- 
ctssion arising between two monks, the guardians 
and exhibitors of the miraculous stone, is a very 
speaking commentary on the value of traditionary 
miracles. The stone itself, rough on the surface and 
of a porous character, has in every part of it gouts of 
dried blood—so as to merit the name of the Sweating 
Stone; and these gouts are distilled at the very mo- 
ment when the blood of San Gennaro is liquetied at 
Naples. “Two of your countrymen,” said one of 
the monks, “ placed themselves, not a fortnight since, 
oneat Naples the other at Pozzuoli, with their watches 
set exactly to the same moment;—and they justified 
what I now tell you. Next day they changed, one 
coming from Naples to Pozzuoli and the other going 
from Pozzuoli to Naples;—the result was the same. 
What could I answer to all this ?—of course I had 
nothing to do but acknowledge the saintship of the 
martyr, 

Leaving the monastery—which, by-the-by, was 
far more interesting to me from the external love- 
liness of its position, commanding a view of the gulf 
and coast of Baiw, Misenum, Procida and Ischia 
—we returned to Pozzuoli; crossing the remains of 
the old Via Appia, by which the Apostle Paul tra- 
velled to Rome. The antiquities in the neighbour- 
hood have lately had considerable light thrown upon 
them by I] Canonico Giovanni Scherillo—a learned 
priest who resides at Pozzuoli. Through a common 
friend, I had the fortune to make his acquaintance; 
and he presented me with a little treatise elucidating 
a discovery of some interest which he has made. — It 
relates to the journey of Eneas to the Infernal Re- 
gions and to Elysium. I Canonico Iovio, a learned 
Neapolitan antiquary, published a work some time 
since, entitled ‘ Viaggio do Enea all’ Inferno ed agli 
Elisi secondo Virgilio;’ in which he identifies all the 
localities with the description of the poet—with one 
remarkable exception, however, at the beginning of 
the journey. The reason is, according to Scherillo, 
that the cavern of which the poet avails himself 
in his description has up to the present time been 
unknown. Now, our Canon lays claim to the dis- 
covery of this cavern; and has published a little 
work to show that he has found out every point of 
Virgil's description. “It is clear,” says he, “that the 
Siby], in leading Eneas to the Infernal Regions, intros 
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duced him first into the cavern discovered by me,— 
which is the same described by Virgil; and thus from 
Cumze leads him to Avernus. By another grotto she 
leads him from Avernus to Lucrinus—which is the 
one usually exhibited as the Sibyl’s Cave.” In con- 
clusion, the Canon maintains that these two grottos 
were subterraneous roads, communicating between 
Cume and Avernus (which was a considerable port) 
and that and Lucrinus; and urges the great benefit 
which would accrue to commerce could these grottos 
be applied to their original purposes. The theory of 
Scherillo is very plausible—nay probable; and in 
exposing it he has brought together much curious 
matter. Appended to this little work is another by 
the same author; in which he inquires how it is that 
Baiw, which is now so decidedly unhealthy, was 
chosen by the Romans as one of their pleasure-sites. 
His argument is, that, though during the time of 
Cicero there were slight indications of the existence 
of malaria, yet that during the best days of Cume, 
and later from the time of Augustus, the whole of 
the region was essentially healthy : that under the 
Cumani, the Lakes of Avernus and Lucrinus were 
ports which, being considerably enlarged and im- 
proved, under Augustus, were known by the name of 
the Porto Giulio. In like manner, the Canon main- 
tains that the Maremorto under the Cumani as well as 
under the emperors was a port; thus removing every 
~ause of existing malaria—and leaving Baie and the 
neighbourhood a fit site for the luxurious retreat of 
the masters of the world. The questions agitated in 
th's little pamphlet are curious in a classical and an- 
tiquarian point of yiew—and interested me much. So 
that at the close of a delightful spring day, I returned 
to Naples well satisfied with my gleanings. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue fourth annual meeting of the Archzological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland commenced 
on Thursday in St. Andrew's Hall—the Town Hall 
of the fine old cathedral city of Norwich. The first 
meeting was at Canterbury—the second at Winches- 
ter, and the third at York. This, in many respects, 
is the best meeting the Institute has yet had. The 
elections have not interfered so much as had been 
expected—and the Archeological Institute, in spite of 
the heat and turmoil ofa contested one, has attracted 
almost as much notice as it sought. The meeting 
was opened by the Marquis of Northampton, who in- 
troduced the new president, the Bishop of Norwich, 
to his fellow members ; andthe Bishop promised the 
Institute a cordial reception inhis own town, When 
the “ academy of compliments” was over, the meeting 
proceeded to business: and Rev. Joseph Hunter read 
‘An Essay on Topography.’ This is perhaps the 
best paper which Mr. Hunter has yet written ; and 
we may probably give some extracts from it in our 
report of the proceedings next week. The last of the 
Whifflers then entered the Hall; and performed their 
evolutions with all their wonted activity, though they 
have now been out of practice for many years. 
Norwich was the last city which maintained its 
Whiftlers—a very prominent part of a mayoralty 
procession; and there is much reason to believe that 
when this worthy couple are removed, the art of 
whifilering (if we may use the word) will perish 
with them. The business of the Whifflers was to 
clear the way before the procession. They acted as 
pioneers to the civic show; and if yesterday was a 
good example of their cunning, they could play their 
swords well and clear a mob of drunken and half- 
drunken voters most cleverly before them. On leav- 
ing the Hall, they preceded the Bishop and the 
Master of Trinity:—somewhat incongruously cer- 
tainly; but still it was something to get these worthies 
out in their old mayoralty attire. The afternoon's 
excursion was to Caistor Camp; and Sir John Boileau 
enacted the living handbook of the place. The 
streets and roads in and about Norwich were so dusty 
with the carriages and carts of voters that it was a 
real luxury to escape from among them and get to 
pleasant pastures and old Roman walls. Afterwards, 
the Bishop had a full table of antiquaries to dinner 
—and Sir John Boileau another table of them 
at his mansion at Kettringham, near Wymondham 
—whither the Institute is going on its way to Ely. 
In the evening, there was a conversazione in the 
Public Library; when a paper by Mr. Hudson Gur- 
ney, addressed to Mr, Dawson Turner, was read by 


Mr, Albert Way. It was a curious paper, with the 
recommendation of being short and to the point;— 
and we shall probably give some portion of it next week. 
Yesterday, at twelve, Prof. Willis was to deliver his 
discourse on Norwich Cathedral;—and at two the 
temporary museum of the Institute would be opened 
in the Swan Inn. The influx of members—from 
London and Cambridge, especially—has induced the 
removal of the architectural section from the Guild- 
hall to St. Andrew’s Hall, where the Professor can be 
heard to greater advantage. “I wish,” says our cor- 
respondent, “I could tell you something about the 
Museum — but I have as yet only had a cursory 
glance. All the curiosities of Norwich and its neigh- 
bourhood seem concentrated here. Among the chief 
contributors I observed Lord Hastings, Lord Staf- 
ford; Lady Suftield of Blickling, Sir John Boileau, 
Mr. Hudson Gurney, Rey. James Bulwer, C. J. 
Palmer, Esq., of Yarmouth, Seth Stevenson, Esq., 
Robert Fitch, Esq., and Goddard Johnson, Esq.— 
and among the chief curiosities, a silver gilt cup, 
date about 1600, formerly the property of the Friars’ 
Society of Norwich, exhibited by Mr. Hudson Gur- 
ney; the chimney-piece (temp. James J.) from the 
parlour of Sir Thomas Brown, who lived in the Hay- 
market here ; pair of embroidered dress gloves, given 
by Queen Elizabeth to the cousin of Sir John 
Astley; a mass of chain mail, possibly a hauberk of 
the fourteenth century, found imbedded in the chalk 
basin of the Seine, in the excavations for the Paris 
and Rouen Railway ; the rowelled spur remains 
imbedded in the mass—an example perfectly unique 
and beyond price; the buff coat, under-vest, and 
embroidered belt worn by Jacob, Lord Astley, of 
Reading, Serjeant-Major of the forcesunder Charles I.; 
the dirk of the Earl of Balmerino; a tray of gold 
rings, exhibited by Mr. Fitch; and a most curious 
fourteenth century casket with ivory carvings, be- 
longing to Mr. Seth Stevenson-of this place.” Our 
reporter adds, that the architectural notes of the 
churches and other ancient buildings of the city and 
neighbourhood of Norwich have just been issued 
gratuitously to the members—that the weather is 
fine—and that every one is in excellent humour, 
anxious to learn and willing to communicate. 

We must not omit a few words to mention the 
death of Mr. Walter of Bearwood, which took place 
in Printing-house Square on Wednesday last. ILis 
claims to notice are not of the kind which the 
Athenaum ordinarily meddles with; but as the 
founder of a great literary power, and mixed up with 
literary interests in many senses if not especially in 
ours, we could not suffer the event which closes a 
long career of the kind to pass unrecorded. 

The planet announced in the daily papers as the 
discovery of M. Henke has, we find from the Astro- 
nomical Society’s Monthly Notice, been observed by 
MM. Schumacher, Hind, Encke, Challis, and Lassell. 
Mr. Hind has computed approximate elements as 
follows : 

Epoch of mean anomaly 1847, 


July 0, eer wn 
Greenwich mean time } 283° 56’ 54 
Longitute of perihelion .. 8 17 24 
Ascending node é 137 25 35 
Inclination ee ee oe eo 15 2 
Excentricity .. ee ee ee “238910 
Mean diurnal motion .. 886” 0778 
Sidereal period 4004 years. 


Thus the new planet comes between Vesta and 
M. Henke’s other, planet, Astrea, We have not 
heard of any proposed name for it. We should 
suggest Proserpine, merely from a feeling of fairness 
towards the infernal powers, who are at present ab- 
solutely unrepresented.—In 1600 seven bodies were 
known to belong to our system,—the Sun and Moon, 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. In 1700 
there had been added eleven,—namely, four satellites 
of Jupiter, five of Saturn, the Earth itself, which 
was now fully recognized as a planet, and Halley’s 
comet, though the prediction had not been verified, 
In 1800 there had been added nine,—namely, Uranus 
| and six satellites, with two satellites of Saturn. Wil- 
| liam Herschel left the solar system half as large again, 
| in number of bodies, as he found it. Since 1800 there 
have been added nine,—namely, Vesta, the one yet 
unchristened, Astrea, Juno, Ceres, Pallas, Neptune, 
Encke’s comet, and Biele’s comet. If Mr. Lassell 
should be right in what he suspects to be a satellite 
of Neptune, for nine we must read ten. 
The South Australian Gazette, of the 5th March, 
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stones figuring amongst the mineral treasy 
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; sage ned from ¢h 
Burra Burra Mine, with one or two more magni te 
specimens than ever. We have just had theo 
of examining one of them. It isalmost mea 
and one spot exhibits crystals which are wide 
rubies. We are not lapidary sufficient to ro wh 
as to the value of the stones; but the amie 7 
ness of the copper ore we can freely vouch for % 
is said to be in the ordinary abundance of this, : 
mine, where a lode must be two or three feet : 
at least, to attract notice.—Speaking of edna 
ducts, we may mention a report which has ee 
made to the government of Algiers on the subject . 
a lichen spread over a large portion of the Saha 
and the upper plateaux of the south,—said to be 
as nourishing as the manna of the Hebrews, and 
which formed a large resource in the late campai 

After a silence of fifty years,-the yoleano Th 
island of Fogo, in the Cape de Verds, has startled th 
place from its propriety, and driven the inhabitant 
from their cultivated grounds in itsown neighbouthond, 
Torrents of burning lava issuing suddenly from its 
seven mouths have overwhelmed the cattle and 
plantations,—and brought unlooked-for destitution on 
the colonists who, seduced by the long immunity of 
the island, had invested their hopes and labours jn 
the dangerous vicinity. 

The annual public meeting of the French Academy 
was held in Paris on the 22nd inst. for the distribu. 
tion of its prizes. M. Villemain, as usual, read the 
report on the literary awards, M., Thierry still holds 
the greater Gobert prize against the world; and the 
‘History of the Reign of Louis XIII.’ is stil] repaid 
by the smaller. The Monthyon prizes for works 
useful to the cause of morals were given to M. Cauchy 
for his work, Le Duel considéré dans son Origine 
M. de Cormenin for his Entrétiens de Village—anj 
to a variety of others of minor productions, Among 
the rest, M. Jules Sandeau has a prize for his novel 
of Madeleine.—The prize poem on the Discovery of 
Steam was awarded to M. Amédée Pommier—and 
recited by M. Ancelot.—M. de Tocqueville had the 
more difficult task of reporting on the Prizes of 
Virtue—that is, awarding the money value of good 
actions, and holding up the Respectabilities as ex- 
ceptional cases worthy of their hire. He seemed 
to feel that the subject was a difficult one for the 
orator to handle: and accordingly made his report 
in a dry, ledger form, of which the periodical re 
porters upon him—who love a little more excitement 
—think it necessary to complain. 

We mentioned not long since that the municipality 
of Weimar had made the purchase of the house in 
which the poet Schiller resided, and determined to 
preserve it as a publictreasure. A further resolution 
has been come to in the matter—which may serve a 
a hint in the matter of the Shakspeare property, 
about, we have little doubt, to come into the hané: 
of the nation, It is intended to restore and furnish 
the apartment which the poet principally occupied 
exactly as it was in Schiller’s life-time—and many 
articles belonging to him have been already contri- 
buted for the purpose. In the case of Shakspeare 
we have not the means of attaining to this technical 
reality; but whatever future destination the amount 
of funds collected shall enable the public to give to 
the monument, something like a conjectural restora- 
tion to the probable condition of the interior whea 
Shakspeare was there a living presence| is an obvious 
feature of any scheme.—We are glad to see that the 
movement in enforcement of this national purchas 
increases gs the time for the transfer of the property 
approaches. The Archzological Association have 
had a meeting at Warwick, for the purpose o 
endeavouring to arrive at some definitive arrange 
ment on the subject; and agreed, in the right archeo- 
logical spirit, to co-operate with the Stratford Shaks 
perian Club and seek the assistance of the Arche 
logical Institute of London. Two days afterwards 


the bodies in question met the inhabitants of Stratfor!- | 


upon-Avon; and a joint resolution was unanimous) 
agreed upon to prevent if possible the chance of de 
struction to the matchless monument. It was stated st 
the Archeological Meeting that the Royal Shakspera! 
Club had for some time contemplated the purchas 
of the property, and had organized a private guarantet 
fund towards that object, In London—which ms 
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=e centre of any sufficient action—we are glad 
ed has not been thrown away. 


at our hint 
4 - \ aig Club is to meet at 2 o'clock 
ihis day for the purpose of originating a subscription 
ind organizing a movement, in which the other learned 
and literary bodies will be solicited to unite. Miss 
Yartineau has addressed a letter tothe people, through 
‘ f The People’s Journal—whose editor has 


the columns 0 . 
sbligingly forwarded to us an early proof. She sug- 
om as we have already done, for some further rea- 


is than she gives—that “it is necessary to buy not 
‘iy the small portion of the house which is shown to 
sangers as Shakspeare’s abode, but the whole of the 
uildings which originally belonged to it. And it is 
desirable to purchase also some surrounding buildings, 
in order to isolate the precious dwelling and save it 
fom fire.” Her suggestion is, that the property shall 
be made national in the most extended sense—being 
bought by a penny subscription amongst the people. 
There is, we fear, scarcely time to organize such a 
machinery to a sufficient issue; and we trust the 
matter will not be left to chances so minute—though 
ageeing with Miss Martineau in the universality of 
right and interest which gives its meaning to her 
«heme. Besides, our own views go further than a 
sum raised by such means only would be likely to 
eect; and we have seen a suggestion—we are not 
certain where—which we think more to the purpose. 
It proposes that the sum needed might be raised by 
aguinea subscription ; conferring on each subscriber 
a proprietorship to the extent of his share, and the 
right of voting for the election of the custodian who 
might be appointed as the holder of the great national 
pre to be conferred in the manner which we men- 
tioned last week. ‘There are other particulars of the 
same suggestion with which we cannot agree :—but 
all these various signs and rumours help to assure us 
that the feeling is abroad which will prevent the house 
of Shakspeare from ever passing away to the stranger 
or hecoming the prey of the speculator.—We should 
ay, that Miss Martineau announces the fact of Lord 
Morpeth’s having written to the Stratford Committee 
tosay that the Woods and Forests department will 
accept the charge of preserving the house if it be once 
bought. 





THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
The THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, NOW OPEN at 
theirGaALLERY, FIFTY-THREE, Patt MALL, WILL CLOSE THIS 








ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—NOW OPEN, with a new and 
highly interesting Exhibition, representing the INTERIOR OF 
ST. MARK’S, at VENICE, justly considered one of the most mag- 
nificent temples in the Christian world; and a VIEW of TIVOLI, 
near ROME, with the Cascades, &c. The picture of St. Mark’s is 
painted by M. Diosse (pupil of M. Daguerre), from drawings made on 
the spot expressly for the Diorama by the late M. Renoux. The 
View of Tivoli is painted by M. Bouton. Both pictures exhibit various 
novel and striking effects of light and shade, Open from Ten till Six. 
—Admittance, Saloon, 1s. ; Stalls, 2s. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—COLLINS'S ODE 
on the PASSIONS will be recited by Mr. J. RUSSELL, with Illus- 
trations in a Series of Drawings magnified by means of the Opaque 
Microscope, accompanied by Music by Dr. Wallis, on the Mornings 
of Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, and on the Evenings of Tuesday 
and Thursday. Dr. Bachhoffner’s Lectures on Natural Philosophy 
will comprise the subject of the Electric Telegraphs, &c. Chemical 
Lectures by H. M. Noad, Esq., on the Evenings of Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday. The beautiful Optical Effects include the last 
Dissolving Views, Diving Bell and Diver, with Experiments, &c. &c.— 
Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. 





SOCIETIES 


Britisu Association,—Section F.—We gave in 
our general Report of the proceedings at Oxford a 
very short abstract of the following paper read in 
Section F. by Col. Sykes, on Tuesday, the 29th of 
June :—but as the information which it contains may 
be valuable in future seasons of dearth, we are in- 
duced to report it at greater length. 

Prices of the Cerealea and other Edibles of India 
and England compared. By Col. Sykes, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society—The author's chief 
object was to show that India in cases of dearth in 
England could be looked to with confidence for a | 
supply of bread stuffs—and India having the advan- | 
tage of its principal crops ripening in January and 
February, the moment a failure of the crop should 
be known in England in August, orders for supplies 
from the following January crops of India could be 
sent, and the supplies landed in England even by the 
route of the Cape of Good Hope two or three months 
before the ripening of the crops in England. Colonel 
Sykes furnished averaged prices for years from various 
parts of India; but he enumerates very many grains, 
cheap, nutritive, and in general consumption, which 
do not appear in the price lists, and whose names 
even are unknown in Europe, except to the learn- 
ed. The first price list gives an average from 1827 


Bombay, Presidency. The ultimate result is shown 
in the following table :— 





Price 








Avoirdupois 
weight of Grain| per Quarter, 
for 2s. English. 
| Ib. oz. | 
Wheat ....... see 64 5 | 14/11 
Rice | 36 13 Ty: per Ib. 
Grain . 60 5 | 15/11 
Bajra ot ae Cf 11,7 
lowaree ....... oot O88 8 | 96 


Now these 1001b. weight of Iowaree, for two shil- 
lings, are sufficient for the support of a man for two 
months at the least. But in 1828 and 1843, at the 
market of Kullus, the average price of Iowaree was 
2041b. for two shillings, or more than 2]b. for a 
farthing; so that in those years a man could live for 
less than a farthing per diem for meat. Col. Sykes 
gives various other tables of prices at fifty-three mili- 
tary stations in Bengal, in Goojost, &c,—particularly 
one from the Saugor and Nerbudda territories from 
1831 to 1840, and from 1843 to 1846. In 1843 
wheat sold at 167 lb, avoirdupois for two shillings; and 
at seven markets enumerated, the price per quarter 
English varied only from five shillings and sixpence 
to six shillings and eightpence. The Bengal tables, 
independently of the bread stuffs, gave the prices 
of beef, mutton, fowls, salt, sugar, &c. From these 
it appeared that at some places a bullock could he 
bought for ten shillings, a sheep for one shilling, and 
twenty fowls for two shillings. Salt varied exceed- 
ingly in price, from 5}lb. for two shillings at Cal- 
cutta, to 4941b. at Cuttack, the averages being 
201b. 90z. for two shillings. The Government sold 
the monopoly salt at from 20} lb. to 25 lb. for two shil- 
lings ; and a curious fact was elicited from the tables, 
—that out of the limits of Bengal Proper and beyond 
Allahabad, the retail price of salt was lower than the 
wholesale Government price; the wholesale price of 
Cuttack salt being 20} lb. and the retail price out of 
Bengal Proper 234lb., showing that there must be 
sources of supply independent of the Government 
monopoly salt. At a labourer’s wages of six shillings 
per mensem, a third of a month's wages would supply 
him with a sufficiency of salt at the different stations 
varying from three months in Calcutta to thirty-five 
months at Kheir, in the Deccan, and forty-five 





to 1845 at seven markets in the Deccan under the 





DAY.—Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 6d, J. FAHEY, Secretary, 


The following Table exhibits the final results. 


months in Bombay. 






























































Sees —_— — Rice. _ Flour. Peasor Dhall Towaree. om Sugar Salt 
! > 
| Ib. for 2s. |Per Quarter | Ib, for 2s. | Per Cwt. Ib. for 2s. | Per Quarter.) Ib. for 2s. .y = “y nq Ib, for 4 | Ewt. per Cwt. 
London, Nov. 6th, 1846... 17 57/ | Me] 88 ee mn n |] sy! .. | ee {| oo on \} 
Ditto June Ist, 1847. | o-4 102 91 | 24/6 ee wa oe | nis eo ose o tt - 
Ditto June 18th — ..' 103 92/2 109 to66  34/ to 20/6 a aa - - an | | oi 19to2-4} 
Bengal, 1845 and 1846... 57} 16/8 25 to 45 5/to9 653 147 31 40} |} 93/6; .. | w | o 33/ | 9 to 10 I 
Deccan, averages of years) G4} 14/11 36} 61 60} 15/11 100} 96 | sei uy7! .. a1 
Saugor ditto ....! 43to174 | 56t06'8 | 34to76 | 2/11to6/5| 77t0 234 | 4/1 to 2/5 ‘es = | ; ve | os | - 
Nagpoor = ditto. ....| 604 to 113 | 8/6 to 15 10) 35}t066 | 3/4toG/d | 754 | 13/10 60 | 16 | pose |ose | 18 
Goojrat ditto > 23% to 73 | 12/2 to 40/ | 28§to71 | 3/2to 5/9 | 225 to 51$ | 17/7 to 42/6 | | re om ae | 
Hoshingabad ditto “i 40to192 | 5/to 23/10 | 35to68 | 3/3} to6/5| 65to29 | 3/7 to 149 . oe oe | ee 
Bombay, July 1845... “6 == | a te oa _ ‘i i | ; | Be | ‘i 2/24 
London, 1836 to 1847 med ‘e _" | . | 18 f; to 10 | , 
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AstroxomicaL.—June 11.—Capt. W. H. Smyth, | and Hind; and ‘Elements,’ by Mr. Hind, M. ; 


RN. V.P., in the chair.—The Rev. J. Edmondston, 
the Rev. J. Barton, and A, C. Key, Commander 
R.N,, were elected Fellows. 


‘Discovery of a New Planet by M. Henke, of Perihelion Passage.’ From Mr. Hind’s tables in the 


Dresden.’ ‘Observations,’ by Prof. Schumacher, Mr. 
Hind, Prof. Challis, and Mr. Lassell. 
‘Observations of Neptune.’ By Prof. Challis, 
‘Ephemeris of Neptune for Greenwich Mean Mid- 
night’? By Mr. Adams. 
‘Observations of Astrea. By M. Riimker. 
"eee of the Binary Star y Virginis.”. By Mr. 
ind. 
‘Ephemeris of y Virginis.. By Mr. Hind. 
: ‘Observations on Hind’s Second Comet;’ and, 
Elements,’ by Mr.W.W. Boreham. 
“Observations on Colla’s Comet.’ By Prof. 
Littrow, Prof, Santini, M. Riimker and MM, Bishop 


d’ Arrest and M. Quirling. 
| Sweeping Ephemeris for the expected Comet of 
| 1264 and 1556, on three hypotheses of the time of 


| ‘Monthly Notice for April, 1847.” 
‘On the Opinion of Copernicus with respect to the | 
| Light of the Planets.’ By Prof. De Morgan. 
| * Notice of a Letter from Mr. Maclear, daterd fom 
the Kamies Berg, Cape of Good Hope.’ 

‘On an Improvement in Tables of Proportional | 
Logarithms.’ By Mr. Drach. 

*Onthe Formation and Applicationof Fine Metallic | 
Wires to Optical Instruments.” By Mr. Ulrich. | 

*On the Properties of Rock as a Foundation of the 
Piers of Meridian Instruments, with an Account of 
the Detection of a hitherto unsuspected cause of Error 
in the Edinburgh Transit.’ By Prof, C, P. Smyth. 





| Machine.” 


The prices in Goojrat are those of a year of great scarcity, 1846. 


Institution or Civit ENGINEERS.—June 29,— 
Sir J. Rennie, President, in the chair. 

‘ On the Advantages and Economy of maintaining a 
high degree of Cleanliness in Roads and Streets, with 
an Account of the Construction of the Street-sweeping 
By Mr. J. Whitworth. 

‘An Account of the Sea Defences of Romney Marsh, 
commonly known by the name of Dymchurch Wall, 
and the probable Origin of the Marsh itself, or the 
Manner in which it was reclaimed from the Sea.’ By 
J. Elliot, jun., the Resident Engineer. — Romney 


| Marsh properly so called, forms a triangle, the base 


of which would be a line drawn from Romney to 
Appledore, and the apex at Hythe, and comprises 
about 24,000 acres. It is probable that this marsh 
was caused in the first instance by the formation of 
a natural barrier of shingle nearly where Dymchurch 
Wall now stands,—by which the sea was excluded; 
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and that the first artificial works were executed by the | 


Romans, when they held possession of the country. 
They consisted of the erection of cross walls running 
from the natural barrier (“the Full”) to the hills, at 
the base of which the ancient river Limene ran. The 
chief of these (the Rhee Wall) ran nearly in a straight 
line from Romney to Appledore ; and it was at that 
spot where probably the main work was performed. 
Upon the supply of shingle from the west being cut 
off by the extraordinary accumulation at Dungeness 
Point, the natural barrier at Dymchurch gradually 
became weakened ; and it was necessary to take some 
steps to prevent its total destruction. The first mea- 
sure adopted was the erection of an inland wall at 
some little distance at the back of “ the Full;” and 
afterwards the construction of large stone groins on 
the front or sea side, at right angles to the line of coast, 
in ordcr to increase the deposit of shingle. However, 
as the supply of shingle gradually decreased on account 
of the constant movement to the eastward,—and as 
all that escaped in that direction was permanently lost, 
—these means were found insufficient; and a system 
of “ arming” with brushwood and timber piling was 
adopted. This was found to answer the purpose for 
a considerable period ; but it also in the course of time 
gradually became insufficient ;—and it was found 
necessary at length, after numerous experiments, to 
adopt a stone facing with an average slope of about 
8 to 1, up to high water-mark, gradually increasing 


. 2 . . . . | 
in steepness from that point and terminating with a | 


curve of 7 feet radius. The stones, which were laid 
in a bed of concrete where they were most affected 
hy the waves, were of different sizes averaging from 
18 to 6 inches in depth—the largest of them being 
in the middle, where the greatest wear and tear took 
place, and at which point rows of sheet piling were 
also driven for additional security. This plan was 
adopted by the author after mature deliberation on 
the Reports of Mr. Rennie and Mr. Walker, and a 
very careful examination of the locality. Part of the 
wall has now been standing for ten years—and has 
required a very trifling amount of repair; while the 
annual expense has been reduced from 10,0007. to 
4,000/., with every prospect of a still further reduc- 
tion being effected—as upwards of two-thirds of the 
work is now permanently completed. 

‘On Ocean Steam Navigation.’ 
derson. 

The following candidates were elected, Messrs. T. 
Cini, F. Swanwick,and J.Scott Russell, Members,and 
W. Brown, A. Williams, O. C. D. Ross, and Capt. 
D. O’Brien, Associates. 

The meeting was adjourned until the second Tues- 
day in January, 1848, 


By Capt. Hen- 





Institute oF British Arcutrects.—June 28.— 
C. Fowler, V.P., in the chair.—A communication 
was read from Mr. Sidney Smith, relative to the sin- 


gular features in the Architecture represented on the | 


bas-reliefs lately brought from Nimroud.— Mr. S. 
Angell read a Sketch of the Professional Life of 
the late George Dance, the Architect, R.A. 

Dr. Bromet exhibited Sketches of Continental 
Churches. 

A Model of a Chinese Chemist’s House and Shop 
belonging to T. Morson, Esq. was placed on the table 
for inspection. 

The chairman presented the premiums to the suc- 
cessful candidates in the students’ class :—To Mr. W. 
Boutcher, for the best sketches of designs from sub- 


jects given monthly by the Council, and for the best | 


notes made by him of papers read at the ordinary 
general meetings of the Institute during the session : 
and to Mr. 8, J. Nicholl for his notes of papers read. 





Society or Arts.—June 9.—G. Moore, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair.The Secretary described Capt. 
Carter's new method of suspending a knapsack. The 
improvement consists in the addition of two small 
pieces of iron to span the body, and which are fixed 
to the bottom of the knapsack by means of a screw 
and nut. The straps which fix the knapsack pass 


over the shoulder and are hooked on to the irons, 
and thus a greater freedom of the use of the arms 
is admitted; while the belt which usually crosses the 
chest being removed and placed below the true ribs, 
the injury caused by the confinement of the lungs 
is thus got rid of. 

‘On the Manufacture of the Sheet and Patent 


| 











| and stone to be hardened. 


Plate Glass, as practised at the St. Helen’s Crown, 
Sheet, and Patent Glass Company, St. Helen's, 
Lancashire, by Mr. Deacon.—The process consists 
in blowing out the glass in the ordinary manner into 
the form of a large glass bottle. It is then brought 
into a form almost cylindrical, and split and distended 
by means of heat, and formed into a flat sheet. 

‘On his Process for rendering all soft and porous 
Stone hard and impermeable, and also for varying 
the Colours of the same,’ by Mr. Seychenne.—The 
process employed consists in drying the stones ina 
heated apartment until all dampness is evaporated. 
The stone is then cut in the form designed. Coppers 
are constructed in a manner adapted for being heated 
by fire or steam; and these contain the composition 
The composition em- 
ployed is coal tar, fine sand, asphaltum, resinous and 
bituminous substances and mineral caoutchoue, ve- 
getable resin, gums, oils, iron filings, carbonate and 
silicate of lime, granite stone (in powder), carbonate 
of lead, coarse clay, ochre, and other mineral 
earths and salts. This composition is to be boiled 
with the stones several hours. 

‘On Mr. Millichamp’s Patent Carriage Axle.’— 
The peculiarity consists in the addition of a screw 
being cut in the solid on the arm of the axle, and a 
corresponding screw in the box—which when the 
wheel is turned round passes a little beyond the screw, 
and will be secure from getting off, though the ordi- 
nary collet and nuts should be altogether gone; and 
thus the carriage will travel on with perfect safety. 

‘On his Ebullition Alcohol Meter, by Dr. Ure.— 
The new apparatus consists of a spirit lamp inclosed 
ina vessel of water to keep the spirit cool; above the 
lamp is a small cylinder into which the fluid to be 
tested is put; when near the boiling point a thermo- 
meter of very long range is introduced; and when 
the mercury becomes stationary the boiling point is 
read off, 

The last communication read was ‘On the Domestic 
Uses of Gas,’ by A. Angus Croll. 


Astatic.—June 19.—Prof. Wilson in the chair.— 
N. Bland, Esq., read a paper ‘On Eastern Chess, 
illustrated from Persian and Arabic MSS. in the 
Library of the British Museum, and of the Asiatic 
Society.’ The object was chiefly to prove that the 
great chess (commonly attributed to Timur) was 
not the invention of that conqueror, but the original 
and perfect form from which the modern chess was 
derived. Mr. Bland combated also the received 
opinion of the Indian origin of chess; and supported 
the assertion ofa Persian author, that it was originally 
invented in Persia, and thence taken to India— 
where it was abridged and reduced to its present form. 
A model of the large board of chess—of a hundred 
and twelve squares—was exhibited; and the rules of 
that curious game were described,—as well as those 
of some other varieties, not noticed in Hyde’s ‘ Dis- 
sertation on Eastern Games.’—Dr. Royle made some 
observations on a number of specimens of gums, 
resins, dyes, &c., principally from the coast of Africa, 
but consigned to Aden as an entrepdt; which had 
been recently sent to the President of the Society by 
Dr. Malcolmson, of that settlement.—The Society 
adjourned till November. 


Zoo.ocicaL.—July 27.—W. Yarrell, V.P., in the 
chair.—The following papers were communicated :— 

A note ‘On an Anomalous Arrangement of the 
Circulation in Crocodilus lucius,’ by E, Fry.—‘Addi- 
tional Observations on British Cetacea,’ by J. E. Gray, 
Esq., chiefly founded on specimens in the Edinburgh 
University Museum; one of which appears distinct 
from, though very nearly allied to, Physalus Anti- 
quorum. If such prove the fact, it may be distin- 
guished as Physalus borealis. In the anatomical 
collection there are a skeleton and soft parts of a 
Bottlenosed Whale from Orkney, of a species de- 
scribed by Rusch as Delphinus leucopleurus, and 
figured in the ‘Zoology of the Erebus and Terror’ as 
Lagenorhynchus leucopleurus, which is a most inter- 
esting addition to the British Fauna.—Mr. Gray also 
described a new species of Chitonide.—Mr, A. White 
described several new species of Crustacea; beautiful 
figures of which were exhibited. 

A large collection of bird skins from Upper Scinde, 
presented to the Society by Lieut. B. Burgess, was 
laid before the Meeting :—which, on the conclusion 
of the business, adjourned to November, 








| bees of Brazil, and on an insect which att 








l 
Enromotocicat.— May 3.—Mr. A. Ingpen, Vp 
in the chair.—Mr. F. Smith exhibited a queen ; 
drone of the hive-bee which had been taken ¢ 
paired.—_Mr. Douglas exhibited specimens illustry. 
ting the natural history of two small moths— Tule 
porta cembrella and Incurvaria masculella,._ é 
was read from Mr. E. Doubleday announcing th 
discovery recently made by him of an apparatus 
an exotic moth similar to the drums of the Cicada 
Some notes were read from Mr. Spence on the honey 
cotton crops of North America—Mr, hee 
municated some particulars relative to the sudden 
appearance of vast numbers of minute caterpillay 
(mis-termed a blight) of a species of Tortrix, which 
infests the leaves of the pear, during the occurrence 
of a hazy wind from the north-east, two days after a 
very hot day. ; 

June 7.—Mr. Spence, President, in the chair, 
Mr. Evans presented specimens of Lophyrus Pini. 
a very rare saw-fly, which he had reared from lary 
that fed on the Scotch fir, occasionally injuring i 
very considerably. A number of new and beautify 
exotic insects from Africa, Ceylon, and India wer 
exhibited by Capt. Parry, Dr. Templeton, and Co) 
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Hearsey; and Mr. S. Stevens exhibited specimens of 
Mamestranigricans in its different states. Specimensof 
the cochineal insect were presented by Mr. Westwood: 
who also exhibited a potato plant attacked by the pre. 
vailing disease, for the purpose of proving that jt 
occurs independently either of infection in the parent 
tuber, or of the attacks of aphides. He also ex}j. 
bited a species of Poduridz, remarkable for not pos 
sessing the power of leaping. Also specimens gf 
apple blossom destroyed by the Apple Weevil, as wel 
as illustrations of the natural history of the minute 
midge which burrows into the young shoots of wil 
lows. He exhibited from Mr. Weaver (by whon 
they were collected in Perthshire) specimens of the 
very rare Ctenophora atrata.—A paper by Mr. J. E. 
Gray, containing the description of Cheirotonus Parrii, 
wasread, Also some notes by Mr. Spence on Chelura 
terebrans—a crustacean, which burrows into the wood- 
work of submarine erections; and on the occurrence 
of the larva of Helophilus pendulus within the spine 
of a horse. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Mown. Royal Institution, 2.—Monthly Meeting. 
THUR. Zoological Society, 3.—General Business. 
RI. Botanical Society, 8. 





FINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Paris and its Environs. By W. Parrott—In a 
series of tinted lithographs the artist has given some 
of the best points of the French metropolis. The 
view of the ‘ Place de la Concorde,’ with its obelisk 
and fountains, is a sad commentary on Trafalgar 
Square, its basins and its column. The ‘ Vue dv 
Marché des Innocents vers la Rue St. Denis’ is pic- 
turesque in arrangement ;—the fountain in its centr 
forming a good culminating point in the composition 
‘Les Jardins des Tuileries au ler Mai’ is sunny aud 
gay. The ‘Vue sur la Seine prise du Pont de la 
Concorde,’ exhibiting the Bateau-d- Vapeur condutt- 
ing a party to St. Cloud, is light and aérial. The 
‘Vue de la Porte St. Denis et des Boulevards’ shows 
this crowded thoroughfare with the appropriate inc: 
dent of the arrival of the Calais diligence. The vier 
of Notre Dame from the south confirms our old im- 
pression when looking at the reality—that in the 
picturesque it must yield to our own Abbey of Wee 
minster. ‘ Pére la Chaise’ is here as coldly classical, 
insipid, and artificial as the scene itself. The ‘Luv 
embourg’ is presented in all the Italian-looking tase 
of the Medici connexion. ‘The general view of Pans 
with Montmartre seen on the left, gives a good idea 
of the winding of the Seine by the village of Meudo. 
Altogether, the views are well selected and drawn wit 
care, and the incidents are appropriate and interes 
ing. 

Portrait of Jenny Lind. By T. Allemand. Dram 
on stone by C. Wildt.—This portrait gives more 
the general air and deportment of the great cantatrit 
than of her individuality of physiognomy. It hs 
modesty and refinement of expression—and 80 far 8 
true. The head and shoulders are tolerably dram. 
The least successful part of the work is its mal 
pulation on the stone, 
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=e Dried Well. By Henry Warren. Chromo- 
shographed bY J.R. Dicksee.—One of Mr. Warren's 

-ntal subjects—in which his success is the more 
kable that he has never been a traveller in the 
Fast. The disappointment and anguish of the Arab 
sho, reaching with his faithful camel the long hoped- 
jorreserv oir, finds it exhausted, is excellently expressed 
as are the suffering and thirst of the animal. The 
afiect of these is heightened by the hot and arid look 
imparted to the whole. 

LaMadonna della Torre, froma Picture by Raphael 
Engraved in line by W. H. Watt.—It is rarely now, 
anid therage for the lithographs and mezzotints which 
crowd our shop windows and portfolios, that we get 
sight of the work of the graver from a native pro- 
fessor -sporting subjects, animals and tableaux de 
venre having for years usurped the position which 
the art of engraving in its palmy days main- 
tained. It is pleasant, then, to meet withan effort in 
the right direction. If we were disposed to he criti- 
cal, we might say that in the endeavour to trans- 
late faithfully the delicacy of ; his author the 
engraver’s rendering of the lines in his flesh wants 
decision and force. Their arrangement is good—cal- 
culated to express the parts, either as to construction 
or grace. A want of clearness in the touch is the 
fuult:—one, however, on the safe side, and infinitely 
more in good taste than a sacrifice by the engraver of 
his subject to an ostentatious display of his own 
mechanical means; in which case the sharpness, sym- 
netry, and clearness of the lines are apt to result in 
metallic hardness rather than in yielding and pulpy 
fech, Mr. Watt's print, then, is more refined than 
forcible; but a valuable addition for the collectors of 
Italian art. ‘That the attribution of the original pic- 
tue or cartoon to Raphael is disputed ground, is 
no subject for discussion in a notice of Mr. Watt’s 
work, 

Chapel in the Ancient Palace of Croydon. Drawn 
and lithographed by W. Trask.—A very picturesque 
interior, with a pulpit of Elizabethan construction, 
The artist has evidently had in his mind the, treat- 
ment of Mr. Nash in such matters—in more than 
one particular, 





The Venerable Archdeacon Thorpe, Warden of Dur- 
lam University. Engraved by G. R. Ward, from 
the picture by J. R. Swinton.--But for some ability 
on the engraver’s part in the scraping of the mezzo- 
tint, we should fain have been silent on this publica- 
tion, All the deficiencies which want of education 
implies, are visible in the more artistic portions, 
Inesolute drawing—want of arrangement in the dra- 
pery—false perspective—ineftective light and shade 
—all prove once more that the art of painting is not 
tobe suddenly acquired. 

Hong Kong, from a Painting by a Chinese Artist— 
Isa respectable coloured lithograph of our late acqui- 
tition, The borders of its bay appear studded with 
factories and dwellings. The junk nearing the shore 
gives indentity to the scene. 

Portrait of Major-Gen. Sir Harry Smith. Painted 
by Henry Moseley. Lithographed by Thomas 
Fairland. Mr. Fairland has succeeded in his share 
ofthe work better than the painter. 


Subjects to illustrate Sacraments, executed in Litho- 
sraphy.—These two sheets are obviously intended to 
enforee religious principles by graphic illustration. 
Looked on as scriptural aids, an allowance may be 
made for great deficiencies in them as works of Art. 
The intention, then, is rather here esteemed than the 
result, The ‘ Key’ to these sheets is as full of sym- 
bolism and mysticism as is the character of the Art 
language, The idea is borrowed from our German 
neighbours, 

Lycia, Caria. Lydia. Tlustrated by Mr. George 
Scharf, with Descriptive Letterpress by Sir Charles 
‘ellows._The first part of a work illustrating the 
Xanthian expedition in quest of the marbles (now 
teposited in the British Museum), found beneath 
the site of the Trophitic monument—is before us. 
It contains general views of Xanthus itself — the 
theatre and tombs—Macry with the ancient theatre 
of Telmessus—the rock-tombs of the latter place— 
‘$n the valley of the Xanthus— Myra — en- 
savings of the casts from some of the beautifully 
‘ulptured rock-tombs now in the Museum—views of 
Almalee and the theatre at Patara; the latter a 





beautiful architectural ruin :—with descriptions from | sign has no one particle of originality to recommend 


the pen of Sir Charles Fellows. 

Views on the Shores of the Mediterranean. By the 
Hon. W. B. Devereux, Capt. R.N.—It is gratifying 
to observe, from time to time, gentlemen engaged in 
either branch of Her Majesty’s service making use 
of those opportunities which their vocation in foreign 
parts affords for visiting and recording scenes re- 
nowned in history scriptural or profane. The pre- 
sent is a volume of lithographic prints of great interest. 
Among the most conspicuous may be noticed ‘ The 
Cyclopean Arch, Delos\—‘ The Temple of Jupiter,’ 
— Athens’ —‘ Salonica and Mount Olympus’—of 
the classical; ‘ Ephesus from the Theatre of Claros’*— 
‘The View of Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives, 
with the brook Kedron, Valley of Jehoshaphat and 
tomb of Absalom seen in the foreground’—and the 
‘Convent of the Nativity, Bethlehem’ — of scenes 
from the Old and New Testament. <A view of 
Boodroum, the ancient Halicarnassus, is excellently 
sketched. Altogether, the work displays the zeal 
and artistic ability of Capt. Devereux. 

Portrait of W. Mackenzie, Esq. From the original 
picture painted by T. H. Illidge, and presented to 
Mrs. Mackenzie by a public subscription at Paris on 
the 31st of December, 1846. Engraved by G. R. Ward. 
—Mr. Ward has succeeded in making a very good 
print from the whole-length of this celebrated con- 
tractor. If there be nothing new in its arrangement 
as a picture—if it be even tending to the commonplace 
in itsaction—it is, neverthcless,a manly representation 
of English character: and very ably rendered by Mr. 
Ward in a mezzotint which, while it is forcible and 
deep, is delicate in gradation and in tone. 

Portrait of Thomas Campbell, Esq. YPainted by T. 
C. Thompson, engraved by W. O. Giller.—Poets have 
not always been good judges of works of Art. Byron 
has talked much nonsense about Giorgione and others 
—Goldsmith declared that he knew little of Art— 
Johnson loved Reynolds as a man, but knew him not 
as an artist :—and Campbell, in writing to his friend 
Williams of this picture, says, “ If 1 am not mistaken, 
he (Thompson) has stepped to the very zenith of his 
Art as a portrait painter"—*“ and I entreat of you, as 
a man of taste and a friend to Fine Art, to let the 
public in some way or other know what an excellent 
piece of Art this is.’ The poet has certainly added 
to the already numerous instances of want of sourd 
appreciation of Art by great poetic writers. As a 
piece of mere ordinary portraiture—and clearly and 
well engraved in mezzotint by Mr. Giller—this is en- 


titled to high praise ; as a version of the author of 


‘The Pleasures of Hope’ it is little satisfactory. It 
has every commonplace attribute of every common 
portrait ; and wants the spirit and ideality of the 
Bard, 

The House in which Shakspeare was Born. Drawn 
by J. T. Clark, engraved by T, H. Ellis——This pub- 
lication is opportune. It is a spirited etching. 

Five Art Gossirp.—We have seen at Messrs. Paul 
& Dominic Colnaghi’s—where it is now on view by the 
permission of its proprietor, Lord Ellesmere—a pic- 
ture ofa ‘ Virgin and Child’ accompanied by the Saints 
Augustin and Boniface, painted by the celebrated 
German Steinle. Strongly imbued with devotional 
feeling—and cast as it were in the die of those times 
when Art was exclusively a religious ministrant—this 
picture, like others of the modern German school in 
which Steinle isso conspicuous, exhibitsa strange con- 
trast with the feeling that on thesame subject of religion 
actuates the modern German thinker and writer. 
While the mind of the latter is active—indulging in 
wide speculation and originating and propounding 
the newest doctrines—the modern German painter 


betrays no desire and no power of originality. He 
lives in past ages and on pictorial traditions. His 


authorities—“the Fathers,’ so to say, of medizval 
Art—supply him not only with the types and con- 
ventions of his arrangements, but with their very 
express form and language. Why German religious 
sentiment should be so diversely expressed in the 
several languages of the pen and pencil is a fit sub- 
ject for inquiry—and hasseldom suggested itself more 
forcibly to us than in looking at this picture by 
Steinle. The Virgin, seated on a throne, with the 


Infant in her arms, and the two Saints oneach side, 
are arranged with all the formality and circumstance 
of the latter end of the fifteenth century. 


The dee 


| 





it. Devotional feeling and fervour are pronounced in 
the expressions of the three heads and in a certain air 
diffused throughout the whole. In this latter respect 
alone does the picture merit mention, As a piece of 
mere art it is wanting in intelligence. The extre- 
mities are poorly drawn,—and wanting in those refine- 
ments of observation and delicacies of anatomical 
marking for which the same masters whom the Ger- 
mans copy were so renowned, The colour, either as 
a matter of general and harmonious arrangement 
or with a view to particular details, is defective. The 
combination is bad—and has so little local truth as to 
suggest the idea of its execution from a chiar-oscuro 
cartoon ; while as a piece of handicraft the work is 
also unskilful. It has neither precision nor fluency 
of touch. From the engravings after Herr Steinle’s 
works with which we are familiar, we were led to 
expect better things. 

We understand that the receipts of the present 
year’s Exhibition at the Royal Academy exceed those 
of the last by upwards of 5002. 

We have received a catalogue of the first Exhibi- 
tion of paintings at Hobart Town. The fact is 
worthy of record as illustrative of the advance of 
civilization—which has always found a true friend in 
the Arts. We observe that the Bishop of Tas- 
mania is among the exhibitors. 

A correspondent writes to us as follows :—“In the 
midst of the perpetual outcry of righteous indigna- 
tion raised against the National Gallery, how is it 
that no one has proposed as a remedial measure the 
possibility of raising the building a story? Such 
after-thoughts, I concede, must always present diffi- 
culties hard to overcome, and at best they are poor 
substitutes for a competent design. But admitting 
the important gain in point of accommodation, may 
not I cite York House as an example that such a 
measure can be ingeniously carried through without 
detriment to architectural effect ? My suggestion, at 
all events, falls in with the humour of the time ;— 
which is to beautify London by putting new faces on 
old matters.” 

The Goodwood Cup for this year, manufactured 
at the establishment of Messrs. Hunt & Roskell of 
New Bond Street, exhibits a group of statuettes, the 
design for which was furnished by Mr. Frank 
Howard, and were themselves modelled by Mr. Alfred 
Brown. Design and modelling are both good; and 
the workmanship has not recently been excelled in its 
kind. The story—which represents Charles Lennox 
the first Duke of Richmond of the present family, 
serving as aide-de-camp to William ITI., at Namur 
—is well expressed;—and the contrast between the 
commander and the commanded—the dignity of the 
one and the energy of the other—makes a good point 
in composition. The cups manufactured by Messrs, 
Garrard of the Haymarket are vases designed and 
modelled, in the cingue-cento style, by Mr. Cotterell. 
On the cover of one is a group representing Alexander 
King of Scotland rescued by his servant from the 
attack of an enraged stag :—and on that of the other 
a group representing the carrying off by Castor and 
Pollux of the daughters of Leucippus.—All these 
works are excellent examples of a Taste which has 
ceased now to be a stranger on the racing-field. 

Amere scrap or two, English and foreign, must form 
the meagre supplement to our Gossip on the Fine 
Arts this week. A medal has been struck to com- 
memorate the Cambridge Installation; having on the 
obverse a head of the Prince from Ross‘s miniature, 
with an inscription—and on the reverse a view of the 
interior of the Senate House.—A committee of influ- 
ential names has been formed for superintending the 
formation of the marble statue of the late Dr. Chal- 
mers, to be executed by Mr. Steele and placed, as 
we have said, in the hall of the College in Edinburgh. 
—Lord Landsowne has given a casual recognition of 
the claims of Art by the appointment of a son of Mr. 
Severn the painter to a situation in the Council 
Office.—And the Roman sculptor Ambrogi’s colossal 
statue of Pope Pius 1X. was to be inaugurated on 
the Piazza del Popolo on the 16th inst., the anniver- 
sary of the amnesty—if the discovery of the conspi- 
racy for a counter moral revolution have not post- 
poned that among the other celebrations of the 
season. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Last Extra Night. 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—The 
Nobility, Subscribers, and the Public are respectfully informed that 
the Last Extra Night will take placeon THURSDAY NEXT, August 
Sth, on which occasion a Grand Opera will be performed, in which 
the following eminent artistes will appear:—Madame Grisi, Mdlle. 
Alboni, Mdile. Steffanoni, Mdlle. Corbari, Signor Mario, Signor 
Marini, Signor Tagliafico, Signor Rovere, and Signor Tamburini. 
Conductor, M. Costa. To conclude with a popular Ballet. The prin- 
cipal characters by Mdlle. Plunkett, Mdlle. Fuoco, Mdiles. De Melisse, 
Delechaux, Stephan, Duval, Cushnie, M. Mabille, M. Gontie, &c., 
a by a numerous Corps de Ballet. 


ickets, Stalls, and Boxes to be obtained at the Box Office, (in the 
Theatre) Kow-street, and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale & Co.’s, 201, 
Regent-street. 

The Doors will be opened at Half-past Seven, and the Performance 
commence at Eight o'clock. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Ir is a fashion with select musicians to speak dis- 
dainfully of the Harp; as an instrument too limited 
in its powers to be interesting. Its harmonies are, 
doubtless, restricted, by the complicated mechanism 
required to produce change of key; but its sound is 
individual, beautiful—capable of great variety, and 
therefore, of expression; its chords are grand; its spe- 
cial means of effect piquant, or picturesque: and its 
combinations, either with wind or stringed instruments, 
felicitous. The great difficulty and costliness of the 
Ilarp, the ungraciousness attendant upon its study, 
will always prevent its popularity among amateurs, 
—and hence the ban under which it has laboured: 
since dilettanti are, with human self-engrossment, apt 
to undervalue what they cannot or will not take part 
in themselves. Our glee-singers yawn over the best 
instrumental quartett.— Our quartett-players are 
thrown into “the fidgets” by the most evenly-propor- 
tioned glee.—But no one with open ears or an open 
mind, who has heard Dizi, Labarre, Alvars, and 
Godefroid—all distinguished, yet all different —will 
be able to justify musical neglect of the Harp, save 
on the “ Dr. Fell’ principle. For all these reasons, 
we desire to offer our best thanks to Mr. Thomas for 
a composition in the classical form—nothing less than 
a Concerto, This is written in a sound and sensible 
fashion,—with due care bestowed on the intertexture 
of the solo and the accompaniment. The melodies 
are fairly imagined —the modulations at once more 
various and less crude than might be expected from 
a tyro,in a case where every modulation offers a new 
difficulty. The passages, too, seem to us, if not very 
new, Well fancied; and the work, in short, to be worth 
a library of fantasias, romances or arrangements of 
operatic airs. 

Another substantive composition, of entirely dif- 
ferent quality, is a first Musical Service for the Church 
of England, by Charles Edward Stephens. After its 
kind, this has merit and some novelty: witness 
the treatment of the ‘Responses after the Com- 
mandments.’ How far the orthodox may accredit 
the obvious use of the triple rhythm (always tending 
towards frivolity) in the ‘Jubilate-—how far such 
phrases of expression” as those commencing the 
‘Nunc dimittis'\—we leave to be settled by the 
orthodox; whose “takings and leavings” in Church 
Music, as set forth in their own publications, are 
past the power of any consistent reasoner to follow. 
To ourselves, the form in which Mr. Stephens uses 
music for devotional purposes has never been satis- 
factory, however sanctioned by the body of our 
cathedral writers. We would rather have the re- 
peated chaunt, which is defensible as a manner of 
recitation, or else compositions like those of the 
Catholic Church, which permit, if they do not en- 
join, the developement of musical ideas, Here, 
where phrase must succeed to phrase, and modulation 
to modulation, with such unbroken rapidity — the 
presence of science is not very easy to be proved, 
nor its absence to be detected. But the subject is 
encumbered with so many difficulties on every side, 
that the above must be taken as hints towards the 
examination of the question,—and not dogmas stated 
as final. 

The Musical Manual: containing both the Theory 
and Practice of Instrumental and Vocal Music, partly 
by Questions and Answers, and elucidated by numerous 
Illustrations. By Bartholomew Fontana, Professor 
of Singing.—One of the myriad school-books which 
every season produces; and which beyond the im- 
mediate circle of the Professor who puts them toge- 
ther never get received as schoo!-books at all. 

The tide of cheap musical publications having 
fairly set in, those may stop it who can, There 





seems much to be done, however, ere a right direc- 
tion is taken; and since, according to our standard, 
“cheap and inferior” is worse than “none at all,” 
we must not be thought severe or hypercritical when 
looking closely into the course and form of publica- 
tion, as matters of more than ordinary interest and 
importance. 

The first part of The Standard Lyric Drama, 
announced some weeks ago, contains the commence- 
ment of Mozart's ‘ Le Nozze.’ The size of the page 
is ample, the type moderately clear (admitting that 
the copy before us has been carelessly printed), the 
orchestral score sensibly and sufficiently arranged, 
and brought within the powers of moderate piano- 
forte-players. This is advisable, since immoderate 
ones can always enrich and amplify for themselves. 
The work, however, is threatened with one sad 
blemish—its English text; which is fantastic, obscure, 
unmusical, and, in places, unrefined. Who, for in- 
stance, whether singer or listener, can make much of 
the following ?—in which the graceful duet, ‘ Via 
resti servita,’ is traduced :— 

Marcellina.—I pray you precede me ; 
Your smile is so brilliant. 
Susanna.—1 beg you won't heed me, 
Your wit is too salient (!) 
Marcellina.—No, age after beauty. 
Susanna.—Nay, night before morn. 
due.—I break not from duty, 
Though writhing with scorn. 
We are bound to add, that specimens more absurd 
than the above might have been found,—especially 
in the recitatives. Now, there will never be good 
English singers so long as they have such “ bad 
words” given them to say. The rhymes on which 
the old Vauxhall Ballads were set were poetry of a 
high order, the delivery of which flattered the musical 
sense, compared with this strange per-version of the 
text to Mozart's elegant and sentimental music;— 
which, if sung and heard (a matter by no means 
certain when such words as brilliant and salient 
have to be articulated), must waken laughter of a 
kind which the author could not have contemplated 
or desired. “ Native talent’’ must not be sacrificed 
to native incapacity; and therefore English singers 
will do well to avoid the English text of the Standard 
Lyric Drama if it be carried on as it is here com- 
menced, 

Here we may speak of Wood's Songs of Scotland 
as still conducted with the same care and propriety 
that marked the earlier numbers of the publication. 
This bids fair to become the best collection, price 
considered, ever laid before the public.—The Music 
Book, too, goes on, though something languidly,—too 
little editorial care being exercised, it would seem, in 
admitting or rejecting contributions.—Mr. Wallace's 
Siciliana * A lake and a fairy boat’ is a graceful song 
of the kind which Malibran used to love to sing. 
—Mr. Hatton’s ‘I will sing of thee at morning,’ is also 
good of its kind. Its writer seems to stand in need 
of that settlement of style which continuous pur- 
pose gives: but we rarely look into any of his 
compositions without finding traces of idea and scho- 
larship. 

Mr. Novello’s cheap editions of The Creation and 
The Messiah are now completed: and he has com- 
menced the publication of Handel's Dettingen ‘ Te 
Deum’ and ‘ Judas Maccabeus’ in the same clear type 
and inexpensive form. It would seem impossible but 
that the generation to come must profit by so wide 
a circulation of the master-pieces of music :—and “the 
movement,” let us hopefully observe, is only just 
beginning. 





Sacrep Harmonic Socrety.—The last perform- 
ance of the present season consisted of a new Psalm by 
Dr. Spohr, (not, as we had fancied, the one given 
at Birmingham in 1846,) his ‘ Christian’s Prayer, and 
his‘ Last Judgment; all conducted by their composer. 
And here let us do justice to the great skill, quietness, 
and mastery with which Dr. Spohr conducts;—which 
made even the irregular forces committed to him 
move with more than their usual order and spirit. 
Partly this improvement may be ascribed to the 
discipline of the past six meetings of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society administered by Dr. Mendelssohn 
and himself; but something is due to the immediate 
impression of his influence,—and this, asall who have 
studied the point must be aware, is a thing of great 
consequence and rare occurrence. It is not every 
brilliant composer or sound theorjst who can wield 
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a bdton. The imagination which moves 
enough may be hampered in its commu 
others by a phlegmatic physique or a ner 
while the man skilled in chords and can 
that life and energy—that comprehensi 
picturesque—which raises a performance above dul 
mechanical correctness. We could almost mr 
the great European conductors on the fingers of 
hand :—Dr. Spohr is among them. : 
; Yesterday week's performance went to establish 
The Last Judgment’ as it writer's most interesti 
sacred work,—for his new Psalm and ‘ The Chris, 
tian’s Prayer’ are, alike, monotonous, Cloying, and 
devoid of character. Inthe latter com position, the rs 
regard of the textis, indeed, curious and complete, The 
eight paragraphs of our Lord's Prayer represent each 
some circumstance of life—some emotion of humay 
desire, distinct and marked. Yet the breathing of Re. 
signation, to the words “ Thy will be done,” is dismaa 
as some funeral strain; while the supplication for Po. 
giveness is made one of the most cheerful movement: 
of a lugubrious composition. There is no end, mor. 
over, of the same modulations—and the same closes 
perpetually applied, whether the strain be inteniled 
as jubilant (Spohr rarely being 80) or pensive—whether 
asolo orachorus, Lastly, theemployment oftheentire 
body of vocalists and the singers, separately or unite] 
would seem to have been determined by caprice, ey 
small is the amount of contrast or varicty. Did these 
failures in propriety of expression and clearness of 
purpose—did these wondrously self-iterative manner. 
isms occur in some flimsy Italian opera composer, 
the right angry epithet would be in every classical 
mouth. But it requires some courage to remind the 
student that these offences are only the more dan. 
gerous when exhibited by one whom we have much 
reason to respect, and whose science in certain 
branches of composition is apt to lure us into over. 
looking his want of skill in others. As a writer for 
stringed instruments Dr. Spohr is admirable,—as a 
Symphonist, too, he shares honours with Mendelssohn; 
but the further we make acquaintance with his choral 
compositions, whether sacred or profane, the mor 
thoroughly are we convinced that they are written on 
a mistaken system—or are mistakes because written 
without any system. The singers on the present oc. 
casion were Miss Birch and Miss Dolby (who have 
been singing their best this season), Messrs. Hobbs 
and Phillips. 

The Directors of the Sacred Harmonic Society can 
hardly he ata lossas to the measures which they should 
pursue for the future, if they rightly appreciate the 
success oftheir past season. ‘That they will with dit 
ficulty maintain their present prosperity unless some 
provision be made for their Chorus being better con- 
ducted, and for the material strengthening and better 
leading of their orchestra, must be as obvious to them- 
selves as to their critics, They would do well to consider 
their case wisely, and provide an efficient remedy ere 
they resume their performances. ‘The point is reached 
at which to conceal the main defects of their esta- 
blishment would not so much be courtesy as ac- 
quiescence in mischief leading to decay. 


Vivaci y 
Nication with 
Vous manner, 
Ons may want 
ON, ton, of the 





Her Magsesty’s Tueatre.—Since our last, ‘! 
Masnadieri’ has been played and sung twice. The 
world is unanimous with regard to this Opera: those 
who are the most devoted to the theatre and the 
composer only “letting it down easily.” Whenits 
recollected that this new work follows ‘ Giovanna 
d*Arco,’ ‘ Alzira,’ ‘Attila,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ — all operas 
which are not found producible here —surely the 
question of our good (or bad) taste in rejecting I! 
Maestro as an authority is finally settled :—and the 
field is left open for an Italian composer.—Signt 
Verdi has left England. ; : 

Mdile. Taglioni is here again for a few nights. $o 
long as it is her pleasure to dance, so long will there 
be something exquisite and unparalleled for the 
Amateur to admire. But a reputation even as bri 
liant as hers may’ be trusted too far as regards the 
general public; the more, since she is not like the 
historical Mdlle. Guimard, (who danced in Londo 
when she was sixty, as the prop and star of a bai 
opera season,) nor like her contemporary, Mille 
Elssler,—one of those Enchantresses who manage, ! 
some magic, to keep Time's kalendar “out of min¢ 
so long as they are “in sight” of the spectator. 
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— , [rattan Opera, CovENT Garven.—Every 
ye-after Judgment has “ruled the hour”—will 
gil have his own private preference determined by 
personal sympathies. Thus, among the familiar stage- 
‘wusic of Mozart, we have always preferred the first 
pat of ‘Le Nozze di Figaro,’—have always listened 
withthe most intense musical (ifnot dramatic) pleasure 
wp its finale. But the Opera has not hitherto been 
jard to such advantage in England as at Covent 
Garden this year. Certain characters in it have been 
nore strongly cast; but the whole was never given 
sith such certainty, such ripeness, such delicacy, such 
gti. For this the individual artists deserve high 
credit and also the unparalleled orchestra; but the 
sreatest praise is due to M. Costa, its Conductor, for 
that perfect appreciation of the author, which pre- 
iudes the possibility of either indifference or exag- 
ration from those under his baton, and keeps steady 
‘» their task the new importations from Italy, to 
shom the study and execution of Mozart's music 
must have been a strange and serious business;—not, 
however, Without its reward. Signor Marini has not 
igen heard to such advantage as in the Figaro. He 
nav not as an actor be vivacious enough for the cha- 
eter, but he sings the music steadily and sensibly, | 
_and the ‘Non piu andrai’ with a grandeur of voice 
ynd animation of manner such as must satisfy those | 
een who have heard the air given by Lablache. In | 
short, it would appear that he is neither too full-grown | 
nor too obstinate to take pains and to make progress; | 
gad he is now in the right school—probably for the 
fist time in his life. Signor Rovere is effective and | 
ceful as Bartolo; Signor Lavia a sufficient Basilio, 
though we could have dispensed with the aria ‘ In 
quegl’ anni’ in the second part.* Malle, Steffanoni 
Jeserves credit for her firm but not mechanical exe- 
cution of the music in the Countess’s part. Her voice 
tells well in the concerted pieces; and her singing in 
‘Dove sono,’ and ‘ Sull’ aria,’ is expressive and deli- 
cately finished. Mdlle. Alboni is a capital Cherubino. 
We have never had ‘ Voi che sapete’ so beautifully 
given—without change or trill, simple as it came from 
its master’s hand, and yet not bald ; so full of variety 
ae the inflexions of her voice, and so true is her 
musigal expression, She acts, too, with delightful 
heartiness. Susanna and the Count are older favour- 
it, Madame Grisi is more effective than formerly 
in the part; since she now sings with full voice what 
sheused to whisper. More successful than heretofore, 
whether in his singing or his acting, Signor Tamburini | 
could not be; but in neither point has he lost. ‘ Le | 
Nowe’ draws crowds ; and its execution, so many | 
eicores a8 to remind us of the time when the entire 
(pera was repeated by royal command and the “ par- 
ticular desire” of the performers themselves. 











Mvsican anD Dramatic Gossir.—A note from 
Gloucester mentions that the Musical Festival will 
take place on the 21st of September and three 
fullowing days; and that ‘ Elijah’ will be one of the 
chief attractions, 

After having made ourselves merry with the deli- 
ciously fine language of The Cremorne Poet, it would 
he unfair to our friends on the other side of the 
Channel, and might tend to encourage the idea that 





* This qualification may seem so entirely at variance with 
our often-expressed anxiety for the Composer's text entire and 
unaltered, as to demand explanation. Let it be recollected, 
that Mozart was no rigorous planner and completer of a 
whole which he would have executed, after the fashion of 
Beethoven. Like Handel, even when the Oratorio in hand 
was an ‘Israel,’ he willingly propitiated his artists ; taking 
apride—as Mr, Holmes points out in his Biography—“ in 
suiting a singer with an air, as a tailor would fit him witha 
coat": and, thus, it is past doubt, introduced and added many 
pleces to make the duty of the time palatable to those 
engaged in it. Hence, supplementary songs, such as some 
of those in ‘Don Giovanni,’—such as the beautiful scena 
‘Al desio,’ in the ‘ Figaro,’ written for some Contessa whose 
Vole Was & mezzo soprano—hence, airs of 'pretension for 
the inferior characters which of themselves have small in- 
terest. Thus, let the purists say what they will, it is well 
nighas impossible to perform all the music to some of Mo- 
uart’s Operas as it would be to play ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
with both baleony scenes—supposing that Shakspeare had 
Written a second one to suit a particular Kynaston! There 
must always be discretionary power with the Conductor on 
Such occasions; who will use it sparingly, in proportion as 
he is experienced—sure of being sharply taken to task for 
the slightest omission or commission, whether warranted 
by the Author's known usages or not. On the present occa- 
Son, We are very sorry that Madame Grisi avails herself of 

t to omit the delicious aria ‘Deh vieni, non tardar’ 
ithe opening of the last finale, 
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we English are monopolists of all manner of mag- 
nificence, were we to withhold a parallel specimen; 
which, of its kind, is still richer than anything Chel- 
sea can show! This is the advertisement of the 
“Chateau de Fleurs,”—an “ institution” created to 
meet the two great wants of the French People, 
“music and bouquets”—otherwise the newest public 
garden in Les Champs Elysées. Here are to be found 
pistol shooting for Ladies (!) by Henri—Ices by 
Blanche—the Melodies of Schubert and Bengal 
Lights. The establishment “being especially dedi- 
cated to the use of families,” continues the programme, 
“ children are to be let in gratis.” The need of such 
a Paradise, add the projectors, cannot be doubted : 
unless Paris is to be allowed to remain behind other 
capitals. In London, they say, “Lords in silk stock- 
ings and ladies in full ball dress may be scen sitting 
on the grass in the Vauxhall and Surrey Gardens”— 
and why should not the beau monde of the French 
metropolis have its haunts as luxurious and refined ? 
Verily, it would seem as if we English are to become 
the pleasure-loving nation of Europe—when such a 
notorious fact as the above is solemnly cited by way 
of precedent, 

The tragical story of Charlotte Corday has been 
just represented at the Thédtre de la Gymnase, Paris; 
with Mdlle. Rose Chéri for heroine. The lady, how- 
ever, if we are to believe M. Janin, has not been 
equal to herself or to the part—though the drama is 
pronounced by him to be a bad one of a bad school. 
—We perceive that the return to Paris of M..Berlioz 
is announced ; as likewise the probable appearance at 
the Grand Opera of Miss Birch in piace of Madame 
Dorus-Gras—the engagement of M. Roger—the re- 
engagement of Mdlle. Dameron. With regard to 
thes2 matters, every journal has its “ own particular” 
rumour; and the confusion of facts and possibilities 
is such as to make the Wise be sure alone of the 
things which have happened. 











MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences. —July 19.—M. Pelouze 
communicated a paper by M. Sobrero on what he calls 
mannite nitrique ; viz., the substance called mannite 
obtained from manna, honey, &c., and treated by ni- 
tricacid. The mannite nitrique, or fulminating man- 
nite, explodes under the blow of the hammer with the 
same violence as fulminating mercury, and produces in 
its decomposition sufficient heat to ignite gunpowder. 
M. Sobrero states that he has prepared capsules in 
which, instead of fulminating mercury, he placed alittle 
nitric mannite crystallized in alcohol, and discharged 
a fowling-piece with them several times with the same 
certainty as with the ordinary capsules.—M. Pelouze 
next gave an account furnished by MM. A. Strecker 
and G. Gundelach of a series of experiments made on 
the bile of pigs; from which they deduce that this se- 
cretion of nature is a compound of salts of potass, soda, 
and ammonia, and of an acid, and that it is in its cha- 
racter saponaccous.—A communication was received 
from Dr, Plouviez, of Lille, on the use of common salt 
as a powerful modifier of the blood.—The Academy 
received from the Minister of War the copy of a re- 
port from M. Hardy, the director of the government 
nursery at Algiers, on the production of cochineal.— 
A communication was received from M. Pallas to the 
effect that the greater number of nervous affections 
are occasioned by the excessive influence of atmo- 
spheric or terrestrial electricity. He states, that by 
adapting to bedsteads glass feet, and isolating them 
about 18 inches from the wall of the apartment, he 
has cured the patients sleeping upon them of a host 
of nervous affections. 

Temple of the Sun at Baalbec.—Crosse Wall, near Leeds, 
July 23.—A very absurd paragraph has been going the round 
of the papers—viz., that the Temple of the Sun at Baalbec 
has been destroyed under the directions of Solyman Pasha, 
by order of his master the Viceroy: and to give the climax 
of absurdity, some prints indulge in a little bit of sentiment 
about ** the land of the Pharaohs.” Solyman Pasha is in the 
service of Mohammed Ali; and since the capture of Acre by 
the late governor of Greenwich Hospital, the Viceroy has 
had nothing to do with the erection of barracks in Lebanon. 
It is, I think, pretty clear that the Pasha of Egypt has been 
obliterating one more tempie on the banks of the Nile for the 
sake of the materials. I was at Baalbec in 1840 and 1842; and 
there were then sufficient detached masses of masonry lying 
around the temple to build half a dozen Turkish erections. 
So that, allowing that barracks have been lately constructed 
at Baalbec, the destruction of the Naos and Portal would 
be extremely improbable. As for the re-erection of the un- 
rivalled Portal, it is constructed on such a scale and with 
such gigantic blocks that supposing it were in the power of 








any Pasha to pull it down without blasting—which I utterly 
deny—all the followers of Islam together could not replace 
the stones in their original form.—l am, &c., 
WI1LLIAM Tiprina. 

P.S.—May I suggest to the originator of this paragraph the 
propriety of spending an hour at some Sunday-school, in 
order to learn not to confound Celo-Syria with the land of 
the Pharaohs. 

Visitors to the British Museum, Tower, and National 
Gallery.—A parliamentary return, just issued, shows 
that 825,901 persons visited the British Museum 
during the year 1846. Of these 750,601 inspected 
the general collections, 66,784 studied in the library, 
4,126 visited the sculpture gallery, and 4,390 the 
print-room :—52,287 went over the Tower. — The 
number of visitors to the National Gallery during 
the year 1846 was 608,140. 
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To Cornesronpents.—C. F. C.—J. R.—J. A. B.—received. 


Erratum.—?P. 794, col. 2, 1. 27, for ** Cotton,” read Colton. 





WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS, 





FRANCESCO FRANCIA wasa Goldsmith as wellas a Painter. 
Designs for be ype are attributed to Raffaelle. Leonardo da 
Vinci invented necklaces, In the Gallery of Buckingham Palace 
is a Painting by Teniers to ornament a harpsicord ; and in the 
National Gallery there is one by Nicolo Poussin for a similar pur- 

ose. Ifolbein designed brooches and saltcellars. Albeit Durer 
nimself sculptured ornaments of all kinds. At Windsor is iron- 
work by in Matsys. Beato Angelico, and a host of great 
Artists, decorated books; and, in fact, there was scarcely a 
great mediseval Artist, when Art was really Catholic, who did 
not essay to decorate the objects of everyday life. Beauty of 
form and colour and porte invention were associated with every 
thing. So it ought still to be, and we will say, shall be again. 

Manufacturing skill is pre-eminent and abounds; but artistic 
skill has still to be wedded with it. An attempt will now be made 
to revive the good old practice of connecting the best Art with 
familiar objects in daily use; and this intention will be made 
manifest by theaid of our best Artists, several of whom have already 
expressed their willingness to assist in this object, among them 
may be named— 

John Bell, Seulptor. | 


W. Creswick, A.R.A, 
J.R. Herbert, K.A. R. Redurave, A.R.A. 
J.C. Horsley. Hi. J. Townsend. 


The ART-MANUFACTURES will be of all kinds, and exe- 

cuted in pottery, wood, glass and other materials. 
NOW READY, 

1, The Bride g Inkstand, in porcelain, with Tazza, designed and 
modelled by John Bell, price 2. 28.,and upwards. The Inkstand 
willalso be published separately. 

2. Kissing Children, surmountinga Paper Weight, price 98, and 
Boy and Dolphin as a Seal-handle, 7s. 6d. Both characteristic ap- 
pendages to the above, designed and modelled by Jolin Bell. 

3. A Beer Jug: emblematical of the gathering, storing and em- 
ployment ofthe hop: designed by H. J. Townsend, price 1s. and 
3és. with additional figures. 

4. The Infant Neptune: an ornament; designed and modelled 
by H. J. Townsend, price 27s. Sei 

5. A Water Jug, in glass, ornamented with enamelled painting ; 
designed by RK. Kedgrave, A.R.A., price 2l. 128. Gd, 

6. The Bitten Tongue: A Mustard-pot, in porcelain; modelled 
by John Bell, price 9s. 

IN PREPARATION, 

7. A Dish for the Drawing-room, to receive visiting cards: de- 
signed in colours by D. Maclise, R.A. 

8. A series of Decanter Stoppers, designed by J. C. Horsley. 

9. The Apostle Saltcellar, by R. Redgrave, A. R.A. 

i igned and or ted by R. Red- 


10. A Tray, in papier maché, d 
grave, A.K.A. 

11. A Clock-case ; designed and modelled by John Bell. 

12. *The Hayfield,’ engraved after the Picture by W. Mulready, 
R.A., exhibited at the Royal Academy, and painted on porcelain. 

13. A Child’s Mug, ornamented with engraving of a guardian 
Angel. “ He shall defend thee under his wings, and thou shalt be 
safe.” By R. Redgrave, A.R.A. Nearly ready. 

14. Dorothea, a Statuette, in Parian. Nearly ready. 

15. Unaand the Lion, a Statuette, a companion to Dannecker’s 
Ariadne; designed and modelled «ge Be.l. Nearly ready. 

16. Au Inkstand, carved in wood; designed by K. Redgrave, 





8. Joseph, Sculptor. 
D. Maclise, R.A. 
W. Mulready, R.A. 











A.R.A. 
17. A Bist of the Duke of Wellington, modelled by 8. Joseph. 
Nearly ready. 


Subscribers’ names will be received, specimens shown, and 
Catalogues sent on receipt of a postage stamp by Mr. J. Candall, 13, 
Old Bond-street; Messrs. Barry & Son, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly ; 
Messrs. Paul & D, Colnaghi, 13, Pall Mall East; Mr. G. Bell, 186, 
Fleet-street ; Mr. J. Mortlock, 250, Oxford-street; Mr. J. Phillips, 
Oxford-street, next to the Pantheon ; Mr. J. Tennant, 149, Strand 
and Mr. J. Green (late Brumby’s). 19, St. James’s-street. 


~~ }2mo. cloth lettered, 3¢., with upwards of 170 Lllustrations, 
WMooLoGY FOR SCHOOLS. 


4 By ROBERT PATTERSON, i : 
Vice-President of the eee j History and Philosophical Society 
0 Ye 


fas 
Part I. INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS. 
“This little work is first of the kind wanted for schools and 
oung people......We are glad to learn that the Irish Hoard of 
Edueatton have recommended it to be used in all the schools under 
a We should rejoice to see it in the schools of Eng- 
nd.”—. 





Ca he 
London : Simms & M‘Intyre, 13, Paternoster-row ; and 26, Done- 
gall-street, Belfast. 
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Just p published, to fold ‘ina an n ornamental ¢ cover, price 68, or on a 


shee 
CHART OF BRI’ TISH ORNITHOLOGY 
By T. W. BARLOW. Exhibiting at one view a sy stematic 
arrangement of the different Orders, Familics, and Genera, with 
their distinguishing characters, and the spe scies included in each, 
so as to form a useful Vade Mecum to the Student of this braneli 
of the Natural History of Britain. 

London ; W. W. Robinson, 69, Fleet- street, and all Booksellers, 
GRIMSHAWE’S STANDARD AND COMPLETE EDITION 
es COWPER’S WORKS. Vol IV. 

yn the Ist of August will be published, price 3s, 7 
pu. FOURTH VOLUME of COWPER’S 
WORKS. Edited by Rev. T.S. GRIMSHAWE. 

“Tt is handsomely got up, the print and paper are excellent, and 
the price moderate.”— Morning Chronicle, 
* Phis very complete and moderately priced issue is an enter- 
prise that cannot fail to be most acceptable to thousands.” 
Morning Advertiser, 
“The edition is in every respect a good one, the —— is ex- 
cellent, and the general getting-up compact and elegant. 
rouglas Jerrold, 
“The work is beautifully brought out.”—The Universe. | 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside, 
THE VILLAGE PREACHER. 
5 vols. 12mo. (sold separately) price 5a. each, p ; 
MHE Vv ‘TL LAGE PREACHER, a Collection 
of Short, Plain Sermons; partly Original, partly Selected, 
and adapted to Village Instruction. 
1 CLERGYMAN. 
Rivingtons, St. Pail’ 3 Ti hurchyard, and Waterloo-place. 








yw ready, in crown Svo, price 88, 6d. the Second Volume of 
r ‘HE BOOK of THOUGHT; or, Observations 

and Passages from various W riters, relating to Religion, 
Morals, Manners, and Characters, noted down _ the Reading of 
a Traveller on the great Railws ay of Human 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and W: aterloo-place. 


The First Volume may still be had, price 10s. 6d. 


MRS. HANNAH MORE'S TRACTS. 

{HEAP REPOSITORY TRACTS; Entertain- 

/ ing, Moral, and Religious. 12mo. 5s. bound. 

Cheap Repository Tracts for Sunday Reading : to 
which are added, some Prayers for Individuals and for Families. 
5a. bound. 

Cheap Repository Tracts ; Shorter Tracts, 
bound. 

: Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


HOMERI ILIAS, WITH ENGLISH NOT 
Now ready, in one a volume, 8vo. ne 
. revised and improved, 
FOMERI ILIAS; "The ILIAD of HOMER, 
from a carefully ec orrected Text; with copious ENGL ISH 
NOTES, illustrating the Grammatical Constructio: n, the Manners 
and Customs, the Mythology and Antiquities of the Heroic Ages; 
and preliminary observations on points of classical interest and 
importance connected with Homer and his Writings. 
by the Rev, WLLLIAM TROLLOPE, M.! 
Of Pembroke College, Cambridze ; and formerly one of the Masters 
of Christ's Hospital. 
Rivingtons ; Longman & Co.; Hamilton & Co.; Whittaker & 
Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; B. Fellowes; and EW illiams. 


ome 3ist of July, the foll wing P eriodical Works, for August, 
1547, will be pub lished by CHARLES KNIGHT, Ludgate-street. 


(THE LAND WE LIVE IN: a Pictorial 
and Literary Sketch Book of the British Empire. Part III. 

price is. Published also in Weekly Numbers, price Threepence. 

No.9. Hampton Court. No. < Isle eg No. 11. Manchester. 


No No 

THE NATIONAL C YCLOP- E ‘DLN ‘OF USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE, Part VII., price 1s. 

‘THE NATIONAL CYCLOP EDIA’ will consist of TWELVE 
VOLU MES, demy octavo, of more than Five Hundred Pages each, 
the whole quantity § somewhat exceeding what was proposed in 
1832 as the limits oe The Penny Cyclopedia,’ and at a still lower 
comparative price. Each Volume will consist of Four Parts, pub- 
lished Monthly at One Shilling each, the entire number of Parts 
being Forty-eight. A Volume will be published every Four 
Months, strongly bound, for Five Shillings. 

Volume I. was published on the Ist of May; and Volume II, 
will be ready on the Ist of September. 

KNIGHT'S FARMER'S LIBRARY AND orcar: E- 
DIA OF RURAL AFFAIRS. Part VL. price 1s. 6 

*x* Tue Ox, forming a handsome volume, price 73. “6d. in cloth, 
is now ready. 

THE STANDARD EDITION OF THE PICTORIAL 
BIBLE, edited by John Kitto, D.D, F.S.A. Part VIII, First 
Half, price 28, No. 29 will be issued on Saturday, ‘August 7, and 
No. 30, on Saturday, August 21. 

THE STANDARD EDITION OF KNIGIIT’S PIC- 
TORIAL SHAKSPERE. Part XII., containing a portion of His- 
tories, Vol. IL, price 4s. No. 45 will appear on Saturday, August 
7, and be continued W eekly, price 1s. 

THE STANDARD EDITION OF THE 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Part XIII., with Four Portraits on 

teel, price 4s. No. 49 will be published on Saturday, August 7, 
and cconlineed Weekly, price 1s, 

KNIGHT'S CABINET SHAKSPERE (Re-issue). The 
Re-issue of the Cabinet Shakspere will be published in Twelve 
Monthly Volumes, at 1s. 6¢. each sewed, and 2s. 6d. each, ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges. Comedies, Vol. I11., on the 
ist of August. 

KNIGHT'S INDUSTRIAL GUIDES. To be published in 
Monthly Volumes, at the reduced price, fur general circulation, ¢ 
One Shilling each Volume sewed, and Is, 6d. in cloth. August 1 
the SHEPHERD and COWHERD. 

MAPS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE Re-i -issue, Part XX XIII. 20s alae 
Five Maps of the Stars. Price 2s, 6d. plain, and 5s, colou 

THE CYCLOPDIAN ATLAS OF THE SOCIETY 
oa gy DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Part 
, a pale, and 1s, 6d. coloured. The Cyclopedian Atlas 
will) be A..F . eted in Twelve Parts. 





5s. 





—THIRD EDIT. 
i? 18s, the 3rd edition, 


PICTORIAL 


On the 1st of September will be published, 
HALF-IOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. Selected 
and arranged with short Biographical end oy Notices. a 


Published t this sday, i in 1 vol. imperial 8 8vo. with | Ilustrations, extra } 


cloth boards, price 16s. ; or neatly half-bound in morecco, gilt | 
edges, price 208, ms 
N ESSAY on the ANCIENT TOPOGRA- 
PHY of JERUSALEM, with RESTORED PLANS ofthe 
TEMPLE, &e., and Plans, Sections and Details of the Church 
built by Constantine the ¢ 
known as the Mosgse of Omar, s and other Illustrations. 
8 FERGUSSON, F,R.A.S. &c. & 
"iam Weale, 59, High | Holborn, 
THE POET OF THE AGE, 
HE PLEASURES OF 
By STUART FARQUHARSON, D.C.L. 
“We term the possessor of Mr. Farquharson’s ve pe Sertanaie,” 
‘agazine. 


“ Had this poem been published fifty years Pi... “it would have | 


rapidly reached ten editions, and its author been hailed as the 
poet of the Age. It isa work the world will not let die, and will for 
ages to come be gratefully r membered, The poetry of Farquharson 
is the poetry of ‘Nature —the Cowper of the times.”"—Sun, 

Grant  & Griffith, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
T HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, July 24, contains Articles on 
Agricultural Society of England, | Hortionioural Society 
forthampton Meeting Horticultural Society, report of 
Agricultural 8 , lecture at | Implements, agricultura t 
Agricultural Society, report of | Irrigation, report on, by W. 
—_ ateur gardener Simpson, Esq. 
ysis of flax plant Jacquemontia canescens 
gus, by Mr. J. B. Warren, | Kew Gardens 
estown, Co. Cork, Lreland | Labels 
mn... by Mr. Edgar Slade Labourer, letters by a 
Broccolies uucerne 
Calendar, horticultural Management of fences 
Calendar. agricultural Manure, sewage, by 
Carnation, culture of, in France| M*‘ Naughten, Stirling 
Chinese water wheels anure for iN ines 
Coppice wood Maples, larg 
Cucumber cutting: Mildew, ware for 
Cybele Britannica, by Watson | Oat crop 
Yisease in pears Pears, disease in 
Drainage sue Mr. J. Girdwood, | Polmaise heating 
Chirk, N.W., by Mr. A. Geekie, | Polmaise stove 
Baldouni by ‘Coupar Angus | Potato crop 
Drainage, deep, Mr. G. H. | Roses, three trusses of 
Vernon, Grove, EB ‘ast Retford |Scoreby Manor, York, sale of 
Farm, valuation of Sowing, thin, by Mr. J. F. 
Fences, management of, (with la Hodges 
numerous Engravings) rawberries 
Flax plant, composition of —s crop, culture of 
Grapes, out of door, ripening of,| Vines, manure for 
by Mr. B. Maund jater wheels, Chinese, (with En- 
Greens, winter yravings), by } Mr. R. Fortune 
Heating, Polmaise, by Messrs. | Watson’s British plants 
Hargreaves, Nurserymen, Lan-| Weather and the crops, by Mr. J. 
caster Williams, Pitmaston 
Heating, Polmaise stove, by Mr. 
W. B. Hurnard, East Carlton | 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay land Seed Markets, and a complete New! spaper, with a con- 
densed account of ull the transactions of the week, 
ORDER of any Newsvender—_OFFICE for Adver- 


tisements, 5, Upper W ellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 





Mr. R. 


Price Sixpence, free by post, 


The Ratlwap Chronicle 


Of Saturday, July 24, contains Articles on 

EVENTS OF THE WEEK—SCOTTISH CENTRAL AND 
TILE CALEDONIAN—COMMISSION PROPOSED BY COM- 
MISSLONE Rs— “he INSPECTORS WE IGHEDIN THE 
OFFICIAL ALE RAILWAY Ltr STIO ILLUs- 
TRATED BY De B ATE ON FOREIGN ee -NEWS OF 
A SPANISH RAILWAY ACTUALLY IN PROGRESS 
NAMING OF LOCOMOTIVES—THE MIXED GAUGE. 

SKETCHES OF NEW RAILWAYS.—Berks and Hants. 

REPORTS OF MEETINGS.—Scottish Central—Thames Haven, 
Dock, &c.—Edinuburgh and Bathgate; Mceting of Shareholders, 

OFFICIAL PAPERS.—Reports of Commissioners of Railways— 
Edinburgh and Northern—Edinburgh and Glasgow, &e.—Edin- 
burgh and Perth—Dundee and Perth—Orleans and’ Bordeaux: 
Directors’ Statement. 

PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS.—Committees on Opposed 
Bills—Ditto Unopposed Bills—Royal Assents. 


Swing-Bridge on the Amsterdam and Rotterdam Railway (with 

Engravings)}—Tratiic on the Eastern Counties — Railway Loans 

Parliamentary Commissioners — Railways and Currency— 

York and Newcastle and Newcastle and Berwick—Convenience 
of the Great Western. 

Progress of Works — Accidents—Law Intelligence— Iron Trade— 

Meetings —- Tenders for Loans—C aa pty nen tn Al 


eat, over the Holy Sepulchre, now | 


HOME. | in the MAN IN THE MOON 


MISS ISELIN’S S POEMS, 
This day, price 38. 6d. in cloth ; or 5s. in silk, with p 
Y "DREAM-BO OK. PO 
By SOPHIA ISELIN 
London: Effingham Wilson, Publisher, Royal Excha, Ze, 
uy, 


OOK OUT for the MAN IN THE MOON 
4 atall the Libraries and Role y Stations, on the 3) ’ 

A LETTER to Monsieur JULLIEN, upon the had 
Dray ie Lane a Teenie, will be found | interesting to playgoers, an 
Me. CRINDLE GETS INTO SUCH & MESS at VAUXRALy 


x tt LE, Commencing 
NT DRAMATIC MEF TING. 
Speech. in the MAN IN THE Mo ‘vith Malle. Carloti 
VENERAL ELECTION, She Tats 
a Sry in the bg Le i THE 
L YysSs IDISH BONGS Ww tt 
the MAN IN RHE MOC WORLI wdc. 
EVE P NG 2 wo >, and So: 
the MAN LN THE MOON for AUGUST. cdited br aeae 
SMITH and ANGUS B. REACH. Price 6d. . T 
Clark. Ww arwick- lane. 


ee, 





CHEAP PLEASURE TRIPS for the cor 
at eee eer = in the IN THE MOO 


Grisi’s } 
THE ¢ t and Most Impor,. 


GERMAN ELEMENTARY WORKS, 
Just published, 


QCHNEIDER® S (F. W. C.) GERMAN ani 
\? ENGLISH POCKET DICTIONARY, for Students and T 

yellers; with the Pronunciation after Hleinsius and Walker 
(Stereotype edition.) A thick volume, square 12mo, beautifull 
printed, 73. 6d. strongly bound in roan, 


NEEBE' S (Dr. F.) COMPLETE PRACTI. 
CAL GERMAN GRAMMAR, includi > i 
beginners and for the advanced. 8vo. Moth boards, “ = 


V ILLIAMS'S (T S.) MODERN GERMANY 


and ENGLISH DIALOGUES and E 
PHRASES. %th edition, bound in cloth, 3s. Gd. LEMENTARY 


PEL’S GERMAN GRAMMAR, on D, 
BECKER'S System, theoretically and practically developed, 
For the use of Schools and ‘Tuition. 2nd imy proved and en! 
edition, with copious Exercises, Cloth, price 7s. 


enay itis is necessary to be particular in ordering THE SECOND 


Try. 
AURENT'S (Dr. J. C. M.) PRACTICAL 

4_ GERMAN GRAMMAR, for Schools and Self-tuition ; ip. 
eluding copious Exercises, anda Grammatical Dictionary of Nouns 
and Verbs, with numerous Quotations. 1 thick vol. 12mo. 6s. cloth, 


QOLLIN G’S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 
to the GERMAN LANGUAGE: a Selection of Readings, in 
Prose and Verse, from the best German Writers, with Questions 
= ~ ; With Specimens of German Handwriting. 8vo. 6g, cloth 
on 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, Gerwan Booxsettens, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


(UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
4 GEOMETRY; with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, ani 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of me or for Self-instruction. 
y W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the* Hitter of Maritime and Inland Discovery; 
*The Negroland of the Arabs, &c. 





* het Cooley seems almost to eo to contradict his own motto 
that * there is no royal road to ¢ y, for following in thesteys 
or layfair, he has considerably diminished both the volume of the 

work, as well as the labour of the student. Prefixed to the Ele 
Mmeuts are some remarks on the study of mathematics, as valuable 
for the elegance of their style as for the correctness of their re 
soning.” — Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal, 

“This is the best atom of = hoon 9 which has yet ap 

ared”—Atheneum—" w y, clearness, and discern- 
ing attention to the wane of r Bae be easily surpassed.” 
—Dublin University Magazine.—* The editor has done all that could 
be done to make Euclid easy to beginners.”—Cambridge Chronicle, 

Uniform with the * Elements,’ price 3s, 6d. 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO 
/ SITIONS DEMONSTRA'TED; or, a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the E ses appended to the * Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and pr ate Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated init by 
new Diagrams. 

“Will be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of the 

Mathematics.”"—New Monthly Magazine, 


In feap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 


’ Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with theRnunciations 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 





Deposits returned —Transfer Books closed — 
Traffic Table— Share Lists — Foreign ditto — i Market— 
Paris Letter—Gossip of the Week— Miscellanea. 


Order Railway Chronicle ofany Newsvender, 
AILWAY CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 


CHARTS may be had at all the Stations on each Line. 
LONDON to BRIGHTON, 
containing 83 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
LONDON to WOKING and GUILDFORD, 
containing 52 Llustrations, in a wrapper, price ‘Md. 
LONDON to RICHMOND, 
containing 15 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 2d, 
LONDON to WOLVERTON, 
containing 85 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
LONDON to TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
containing a Map and 53 Engravings, ina wrapper, price 6d, 
LONDON to SOUTHAMPTON, 
containing e 25 paeueren ings, ina w i price ls, 
INDON to GOSPOR 
containing is 3 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 1s, 
LONDON to OXFORD, 
containing a Map and 74 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 
LONDON to CAMBRIDGE, A 
a Map and 47 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 





Charles Knight. Part V., price 1s. 
Twelve Monthly Parts, forming Four V 3, price 5s, a= | in 
cloth, with Portraits. 
*¥* Volume L., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. was pub- 
pend Le June; and Volume II. will be ready on the ist of 
ver, 





Pagers, ws 
LONDON to DOVER. | LONDON to BIRMINGHAM. 


Published atthe Rarnway Curonicie Orrice, by J. Francis 
ublished at may be had of all Booksellers.” 








Now publishing, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
Py ILLEMENT! S CATECHISM of FAM 
LIAR THINGS, and the Events which led to their Dis 
covery and Improvement ; with a Short Explanation of some! 
the Principal Natural Phenomena. For the Use of Schools and 
rivate Families. Price 
“A useful contribution * the infant cause of Learning made 
Easy.”— Atheneum, 
“A compact and well-printed edition of a meet, useful book for 
children ; and, indeed, a book of reference for all 
Douglas Jerr old's W eekly Newspayer. 
“A novel and very useful peculiarity of this Catechistic Com 
pendium is the insertion of the meaning of the most difficult words 
or terms occurring in each answer at the end of it...... The work, 
without these derivative explanations, is copious, accurate, explicit, 
and well calculated to blend in the youthful mind entertainment 
which shall be impressive, with on that shall be perma 
nent.”— Hood's Magazine for March, 1 
“It contains dese wet on Paggenene hg bat perfectly clear and sect 
rate—of nearly five hundred articles in daily use among Us. Itis 
equally useful as a school book and a book of reference, and many 
a — may obtain essential and necessary information from i 
— Norfolk Chronicle, Feb. 184 nthe 
“s We confidently recommend it to all who are entrusted witht 
education of children.”—Jpswich = ress, Feb, 9, 1847. 
“A mine of useful information. We recommend it to the atte 
tion of parents and tutors.”— Esser Standard. 
&@ The usual allowance to Schools. 


impkin, Marshall & Co. London; J. B, Harvey, Colchester 
ninvel Norwich ; Menzies, Edinburgh 5 Cumming & Fe 
Dublin’ May be ordered of any Bookseller, 
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THE ATHENAUM 


823 





ULY 3] 





== ice 38. 6d. (containing 20 Plates, partly 
a ernie. and halfa sheet of Letterpress), 
PART I, 

Cit eda, : Second Fiition of 

the RE-ISSUE of the Seconc Edition o' me 
OEMS §  eBY'S ENGLISH BOTANY. To be 
Excha, 0 ed Month and may be had of the Proprietor, 
— contin rsowe Mea place, Lambeth ; Messrs. Longman 
E Mooy pe Si rant Meshal 1& Co.; and of all Booksellers in 
the 3ist, , and country. - 
lanagement of THE LATE WAR IN INDIA, 


YGvers, in the 
VAU XHALL 


Ti SERVICE, and ADVEN NTURES 
5 R anc 4 
ILITARY “y THE FAR TAST 








‘ , 7 aigns a) ~ the Afghans in 1839, 
» Commencing JMB, Juding Sketches ofthe ie tei Te ~ 
Ldlle. A CAVALRY OF 
one Charles ok. 18 and 19, fouthampton-street, Strand. 
Most Impor, Now ready, Part 2, price 11d, in a neat wrapper, 
m purpose fr Fir LD W ELL*S MUSICAL JOURNAL. 
Baited by ROBERT GUYI LOTT, assisted by many Emi- 
thing Else. in Com! - rs. Containing the following — of Music :— 
°Y ALBERT Bt me to the Birthland of the Free” .-Rheinhold. 
» The Annen Polke. a. 
a eee ais kin ‘at de a ?'and “Lucey ~eeapeen 
" 1 apiaowens dl  ermmeel F. Morton. 
MAN and auras HY era W m.8. ‘Amen-corner,and 147, Strand, 
lents and “~ sa Caldwell, Brothers, Edinburgh. 
ud Nate. Boe STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA. — Just 
' _— (Aug, Ist), price 28. 6d., Part IT. of the above Work, 
ma 60 pages more of Mozart's charming Opera, 
PRACTI. ERI {ce OF FIGARO, with an English Version in addition 


ei Libretto, the whole of the unaccompanied Recita- 
pth Origine ctione. &c. Thus at the outlay of 2s. 6d, per 


Exercises fer 
- -" an annually increasing library may be obtained of all the 





‘ = st perfect edition yet published. It is ex- 
GERMAN St inat frm thre to five Operas will be completed in the 
EMENTARY BR urse of each 

London: T. Boosey & Co. 28, Holles-street ; and all Musicsellers 

R, Dr sd Booksellers i in town and country. 

on a > 
ully developed, §. ORR & Co.’s PERIODICALS fot 


and en! enlarged 
HE SECOND 
ACTICAL 


If-tuition ; in- 
mary of Nouns 


HL meng Edinburgh Journal, Part 43. 
Chambers’s Miscellany, Part 36. 6d. 
Chambers’s Miscellany, Volume 18. 1s. 
Chambers’s (Robert) Select Writings, Vol. 6. 4s. 
Caldwell’s Musical Journal, Part 2, 11d. 


8d. 





aa Cyclopedia ‘of Natural Sci 
’ er’ ‘ye edig nce. 
UCTION Carpenter s Cyclopedia o atural Science 
one Dublin University Magazine, No. 176. 2s. 6d. 
Stay a eat lustrated Shakspere “( Kenny Meadows), Divi- 
SELLERS, lee Lost Found (The), Part 2. 1s. 
Milner’s Gallery of Nature, Part 6. 2s. 
PLANE & Paxton’s Magazine of Botany , No. 163. 2s. 6d. 
PEN DIX, ani Tradesman’ s Book of Ornamental Designs. Part 3. 
cise, Adapted 


¥ ordsworth’s Greece, Part 6 
2, Amen-corner, July 29, 1847. e 


2s. 





Discovery,’ 


~ r ATA 
Co NOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

his own motto 4 6,New oe street, Blackfriars, London. Established 1823. 
ing in thesteps red b by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV. 
> volume of t The Rig t Hon, Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. Chairman, 

ed to the Ele Henry Frederi Stephenson, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 

cs,as valuable Hi The following ar ong the advantages offered by this Society :— 
s of theirs [i Lower Rates of Premium than those of any other office, which 

the Assured to participate in the profits, and considerably 

+h has yet han those of any other Mutual Assurance Society. 

aad de, ‘Yo Y Soci participate in the profits, the wHoLe being 
bly sx visible among the As 

nye 4 Boxes is added, after the payment of the Fifth Annual 
ge Ch onicle remium, to every Policy effected on the Lege power] Scale, ifa 
ea . accrue thereon prior to the next division of profi 
bd. The first Bonus, in 1834, averaged 16/. per cent. on the ‘Premiums 
PROPO Thesecond ditto 1839, ditto 31/. dittosince the 1st division. 
vent toEuclid: Hi Thethird ditto 1844, ditto 362 dittosincethe 2nd division. 


ments, forthe J Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on applica- 
0) Propositions Riu to CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, Secretary. 
strated init by 

ESTABLISHED 1834. 
TNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 


1, King William-street, London. 


Directors, 
Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman, 
John Stewart, Esq. MP. Deputy-Chairman, 





teachers of the 


;. being the 


0. sjorGen. Sir Rd. Armstrong, | mr facnaghten, Esq. 

Knunciations BR RCT. & Charles Otway Mayne, Eo 
shaw, Esq. William Rothery, Esq. 

n. wustus Bosanquet, —~— Robert Saunders, Es: 





Dashwood Bruc 1. James Duncan Thomson Esq. 
vatkin Cunliffe, ty M ‘P.| Capt. Samuel Thornton, RN. 
am Kilburn, Esq. 
ors— John W allis Alexender, Esq. ; Robert Gardner, Esq. ; 
Robert Hichens, 
Benkers—Bank of England, and } 
. Solicittor—William ener Cotterill, Esq 
Physiclen—George Burrows, M.D. .8., 45, Queen “Anne: street, 
‘avendish- squar 
Actuary—David J ones, Esq. 


of FAMI- 
1 to their Dis 
ion of some of 
of Schools and 


Currie & Co. 











earning made fhe principle adopted »y the Universal Life Assurance Society 
1 book fo ‘1 annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a division of 
iseful book for wi pried of the profits among the assured, is admitted to offer 
a t advantages; especially to those parties who may wish to 
vd iste Com — their proportion of profit to the reduction of future 
_— be The z illowing table will show the result of the last division of 
. it tS a3 Lmao =. the 12th of May, 1847, to all persons who 
urate, ernie, on that da: xX annual premiums. This will be found a 
entertain! eral reduction if the original premiums be compared with those 
hall be perma er offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits: 
lear and “ | Reduced 
ong SS Date of Sum Original | ,Amnual 
nee, and many - gina! | Premium 
ation from its Policy, | Assured.| Premium, | “for the 
. currentYear 
usted with the 
a £1,000 £19 6 0 
t to the atter 1,000 24 8 j 3.0 
1,000 31 10 0 
1,000 4215 } 0 
y,, Colchester 1,000 66 11 9 0 
5 & Fergus, 


DAVID JONES, Actuary, 


XUM 





ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 18, Kine Wititam-street, City. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

At the first ey leeting of this Cc Smee, held on the 
lith March last, a BO! m the amount of 

remiums paid, w a declared on policies entitled to participate in 

-rofits. 

Four-fi/ths, or 80 per cent. of the entire _——_ of the Company, will 
= future divisions be appropriated to all assurers entitled to share 

herein. 

Every advantage is offered by this Company to assurers.—On policies 
taken out for the whole term of life, one-half of the Annual Pre- 
miums thereon may remain unpaid for 5 year:.—Parties assured with 
the Company are allowed to reside in many of the Colonies without 
additional charge, and the Premium required for the East or West 
Indies and other extra risks, is more than usually moderate.— By a 
plan originating with this Company, great security is offered to par- 
ties assuring the lives of others.— Advances continue to be made to 
assurers on omg znable property or income, and also rs = guaran- 
tee of most un doubt personal sureties.—Detaile ectuses, 
and every information ae be obtained by a. wd te the Office, 
or by letter addressed to the Actuary. 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


PHE MINERVA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


84, King William- oteest, Mansion House, London. 





ustees 
Thomas Hallifax, jun. Esq. los Francis Mills, Esq. 
Thomas Heath, Esq. ude Edward Scott, Esq. 


%. 

Edwin Leaf, Es 

Ww 9 Lyall, sg. 
Thomas Morgan, Esq. 
Senn Stewart, Esq. 
Barclay F. Watson, Esq. 
J.J. Zorniin, Esq. 


rec! = 
Francis Mills, Esq. Chairman. 
Thomas Heath, Esq. Deputy- 
Chairman. 
James Brand, Esq. 
Wm. Chippindale, Esq. 
Edward Sept. Codd, Esq. 
John Harvey, Esq. 
John L, Bennett, Esq. ; Ktchert W. Eyles, Esq. ; William 
cott, Esq. 
Physician— Dr. Tweedie, F. RS. 30, "‘Montague-place, Bedford-square. 
Solicitor—John Saunders Bowden, Esq. 66, Alderm “we 
Bank — Glyn, Hallifax, Mills & Co. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 

At the last division of profits in 1842, “the Reversionary Bonus 
averaged he oat cent. on the premiums pai id. 

T wy nex sion will be made in June, 1847. 

Among the advantages of this Company ‘are the following, viz. :— 

Four-tifths of the profits given every five years to the Assured by 
the participation seale. 

-ersons assured with this Company are allowed to reside in the 
Colonies of British North America, New South Wales, and Cape 
< Sot Hope, without extra charge, upon payment of sea-risk 
only. 

No appearance before the Court of Directors required. 

Tables and every information can be obtained by application to 

WM. Tl OMAS ROBINSON, Actuary Ae Secretar ry. 
[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CORNHILL, LONDON, 
Directors, 
Henry James Prescott, Esq. Chairman, 
George Field, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 

James C. C. Bell, Esq. Daniel Mildred, Esq. 

Michael Bland, Esq. James G. Murdoch, a 

Charles Francis Cob b, Esq. John Horsley :: almer $4. 

Andrew Colvile, Esq. Henry Pearse, Esq. 

George Henry Cutler, Esq. George Reid, Esq. 

George Hibbert, Es« William R. hebinetn, Esq. 

Thomas Newman iiunt, Esq Newman Smith, Esq. 

‘our-fifths, or 80 per nebo of the Profits will be ui to 
Policies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum 
insured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
uldiseate ox extinction of future premiums, as shown in the following 
exam 

Profits to to Policies of 25 years’ standing, entitled to participate 
in the Bonus declared in 1846, 
4 |Cash paid Or | Ana 
a= Sum Annual | | Bonus | : Premium Annual 
“t . seemed er e 
Entry, Zsured. ium. —— re me agen 


. fad 





: . & dd. 
15 1000 9 510 
20 | 1000 5 10 
30 | 1000 26 2 
40 1000 33:19 2 
= 1000 5 6 : 


+ rer &. . “he 

17412 3. 8 
}19312 2 8 
| 23618 7 7 
0) 284 $; 4 
0) 335 on 


u 
1 
iat 4 


“Ooccuas 


63 13 384 5 136 1 
Secunaen without Satine in pr ofits effected at Solel 
rates. 
Prospectuses and an explanatory statement of other advantages 
now given by this Company, may be had at the Chief Office, as 
above ; at the Branch Office, 16, a all Mall; or of the Agents. 
AMUEL INGALL, ‘Actuary. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Fegent-strect, Londen. Established 1806, 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,200,000, 
Annual Income, £140, An, Bonuses Declared, £529,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,520,000, 


The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 


The Earl of Macclesfield. "ev. James Sherman 

The Hon, Arthur Kinnaird Henry R. Churchill, Esq. 
Sir Richard D, King, Bort William Judd, Esq 
Alexander Henderson, M. James Sedgwick, Poa 
Capt. W. John Williams Alfred Beaumont, Esq. 
John Deering, Esq. George Dacre, Esq. 

. illiam Henry Stone, Esq. Richard Sherwood, Esq 

The Rates of ey are those adopted by the principa 
Life Offices; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices. 

2. The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
mM. of the ng ap or anne, Se received in cash as soon as de- 
clared, at their then present value. 

3. Loans are Proms upon the Policies issued by this Office, or 
& Policies are purchased at their full value. 
a party neglect to pay for the re aowal ‘of his Policy, he ma: 
repair the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of goo 
eaith. 
Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims, 








Sum Insured. Sum Paid. 


&. «@. d. 
7,706 6 0 
7,652 13 3 


Life Insured. 


John Wharton, Esq. Skelton Castle | 
Sir John Saunders 8 Sebright, ae. 
Sir William Wake, . 7,500 5 9 
Earl Strathmore . 123815 8 
Rey. H. W. Champneys, Ganterbury 4,509 1 1 
FA Marquis “ engugand 3411 1 3 
rl Cat! ate 1,862 411 
——) full pantionians & may be obtained upon applica- 
mts of the Office, in all the a al towns of the 
om ; and at the head Office, No. treet. 


JUHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Dirvetor. 








tion to the yr 
United King: 





(THE APOSTLE JOHN, his Lite and Writings, 
: with the Book of REVEL. ATION, are treated of in Part 
XXIV,, price 6d. of ‘The PEOPLE'S DICTIONARY of the 
BIBLE, of which work (to be completed in 2 vols.) Vol. 1. pp. 640, 
with 3 Maps and 230 Engravings, price 10s, éd., is now ready. 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; to whom Advertisements for Part 
XXV. are to be sent. 


* x J 
i} J. DENT’S MANUFACTURE OF 

4e WATCHES AND CLOCKS is protected by three separate 
Patents. Ladies’ elegant Gold Watches, with gold dials, and 
jewelled in four hole: ht Guine as; Geutlemen’s ditto, enamel 
dials, Ten Guineas er Watches, Four Guineas ; sub- 
stantial and accurately- “going Silver Lever Watches, jewelled in 
four holes, Six Guineas. NT Sy mig 33, Cockspur-street ; 
oer Area 


A DIES “GOLD CHAINS, conten: made; — 

4 Drawings of the various new patte rns are kept for the pur- 

pose of sending by post to any part of the country.—For facility of 

reference the weight is given by comparison with s reigns ; the 

quality of the gold is warranted equal to any that is worked into 

articles of this description.—T. COX SAVORY & Co., Goldsmiths, 
¢., 47, Cornhill (seven doors from Gracechureh-street), London, 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
TIVENS? Original Green-Ginger Wine has never 
been surpassed in richness and delicacy of flavour by any 
of the numerous imitations which have been attempted in conse- 
quence of the extraordinary demand for this original and cele- 


brated Wine. 
Observe the name, “ John Stivens § Co.” 
be had, wholesale, 


bottle. — May 
Barge-yard, ucklersbury London ; 
or of respecta nT 


Liverpool ; 
Wis DOW BLINDS.—Tytor & Pacr, 
General Window-Blind Manufacturers, 3, Googe street, 
three doors from Cheapside :— d. 
Venetian Blinds, per square foot 
Holland Roller Blinds 
Holland Spring ditto ,, 
Union Roller Blinds 
Perforated Zine = in mahogany frames 
Gauze Wire dit ditto 
Outside Blinds of Str ‘ped RRR 
Transparent Blinds, each 12s., 188., 249., 308., 428., neil upwards, 
Detailed lists of prices forw arded on ‘applics ation, Post free. 


] ED FEATHERS PURIFIED BY STE AM, 

WITH PATENT MACHINERY, whereby they are ren: 
dered pe rfectly sweet and free from dust. 

fixed Is, ( _~ perlb.| Best Foreign Grey Goose.. 

Grey Goose ......1 ~ White Goose 

Foreign ditto....1 8 3 Best Dantzic ‘White Goose : 

SAL & SONS List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 

mo sizes, and prices, sent free by post, on application to their 
Fact tory, 196 (opposite the Chapel), Tottenham-court- road, 


> y 
N ETCALF E & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 

Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not comin 
loose, 1s, An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third pare 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. l’ene- 
trating Hair B srushes, with the durable anbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction, Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. ‘The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and lestructive 
bleaching, and Securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 B, Oxford- 
street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some house. es 


DRO TOBOLIC. -HATS.—Jouxsox & Co. 
113, Regent-street, corner of Vigo-street, London, Hatters to 
Her Majesty and the Royal Family, Patentees for the ‘application 
of Valves and Air Conductors to Hats. This invention consists of 
a valve, which is placed in the crown of the hat, giving free exit to 
heat and ae rspiration, aud of a grooved ey ey forming a series 
of small channels in the back part of the leather lining, by which 
air is admitted. The Idrotobolic Hat possesses the following ad- 
vantages :—The regulation of the amount of air admitted into the 
crown of the hat by the opening and closing of the valve at the 
jleasure of the wearer; the impossibility of an accumulation of 
eated air and pe iration ; ; impermeability to grease around the 
band; extreme Hehtness, coolness, cleanliness, and durability ; 
and, iastly, their acknowledged comfort to all who suffer from 
headache. or who are in the habit of taking vine nt exercise. 


| OWLAND’S HAIR WASH.—This is a Pre- 
paration from the choicest ORIENTAL HERBS, of pecu- 
liarly mild and detersive properties. It pleasingly and effectually 
cleanses the HAIR and SKIN of the HEAD from scurf and 
very species He impurity, ond imparts a delicate fragrance. It is 
particularly recommended to be used after BATHING, as it will 
prevent the probability of pte a cold 4 the head, and will 
render the hair dry in a few minutes. It entirely supe ‘rsedes the 
necessity for using the fine comb, so injurious to the tender skin of 
the head ; and, from its beneficial effects on the health, together 
with the grateful and refreshing sensation it imparts, and bein ing 
perfectly maewn in its nature, will prove an invaluable appe 
age to the TOILET, and the purposes of the NURSERY.—3s. Gd. 


per bottle. 
& SON, 20, HATTON- parmesan 











over the neck of each 
at the Manufactory, Bristol ; 

Duke-street and Henry- -street, 
e Shopkeepers in town and country. 








2s, -“. 
.2 











Sold by A. ROWLAND 
LONDON, and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


] ALDNESS EFFECTUALLY REMOVED.— 


A SURGEON residing in Cork, having, in the course of his 
practice, had his attention particularly directed to, and acquired 
great experience in, the treatment of Capillary Diseases, is happ, 
to inform those persons afflicted with Baldness (whe' rin yout 
or advanced life), that they may, by a simple process, reproduce 
that most necessary ornament, a fine head of hair. Parties ay er: 
ing will require to enclose a small portion of hair, and a fee of half 

uinea, by post-office order, in favour of Surgeon EDWARD 
Wi LIAMS, 13, Henry-street, Cork, when the . ed instruc: 
tions v ns will be forwarded by! return of post. —C ‘ork, 18 


A N EXTRAORDINARY CURE by HOL- 
LOWAY’S PILLS—Blood to the Head—Impurity of Blood 
— Derangement of Health.— Mr. Willis, a retired publican, 
living in Penton-street, Pentonville, suffered continually from a 
dangerous determination of blood to the head, with benumbed 
foctinge i in his limbs, health much impaired, the blood in a ver, 
bad state, often heavy and drowsy, with swimming in the head, 
the stomach mnernlly out of order, with little appetite. Eve ry 
means had failed to restore him to health, but at last he, like 
thousands of others, has been completely: invigorated and restored 
to the highest state of health by coaeoer’ 's Pills.—Sold by 
ers in medicines ; and at Professor Hol 

244, Strand, London 


all 
oway's Establishment, 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED OR SOLD AT REDUCED PRICES, 


By HENRY G. BOHN, York Street, Covent Garden. 





*,* All the Books are elegantly bound in roan or cloth lettered. 


AINSWORTH'S LATIN DICTIONARY, 
Revised by Dr, Jamieson, containing all the Words of the Quarto 
Dictionary. The only complete edition in 8vo. neatly bound, re- 
duced to 9a, 1847 


ATLASES, — WILKINSON'S CLASSICAL 
and SCRIPTURAL ATLAS, with Historical and Chronological 
Tables. ——— d4to. 53 Maps, coloured, half bound, reduced to 


al, Da. 

WILKINSON’S GENERAL ATLAS, 
new and improved edition, with the Betrrets inserted. Imp. 4to. 
40 Maps, coloured, half bound, reduced 11 


BIBLIA HEBRAICA, ex edit. Vander Hooght, 


recognovit J. d’Allemand. Thick 8vo. handsomely printed, 15s. 


BRADLEY’S PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, 
LINEAR PERSPECTIVE, and PROJECTION. Numerous 
Woodcuts, (this capital work was published in the Library of 
Useful Knowledge, for the use of pasate, Architects, Engravers, 
Engineers, Mechanics, &c.), reduced to Ss. 1846 

VIVER- 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES of UN 
e44 HISTORY (called “the OXFORD CHRONOLOGICAL 
BLES”), from the Earliest Period to the Present Time; in 
which all the great Events, Civil, Religious, Scientific, and 1.ite- 
rary, of the various Nations of the World are at one view, 
in a series of Parallel Columns, With a most complete Index. 
Folio, half-bound morocco, reduced to lM. 1s. 


CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE to the OLD 
and NEW TESTAMENT, revised and condensed by G, K. Han- 
nay. Thick 1Smo. reduced to 3s. td. 


CRABB’S NEW PANTHEON, or Mythology 
of all Nations, for the Use of Schools; with Questions for Exami- 
nation on the Plan of Pinnock. 18mo. with 30 Woodcuts, reduced 


DAMMIIL LEXICON GR/ECUM, HOMERI- 
CUM et PINDARICUM, cura Duncan. Royal 4to, cloth, (pub. 
at 5/, 5a.) reduced tu 1. 1s, 


DEMOSTHENIS et AECHINIS ORATIONES 


de CORONA, Gr, edidit Bremius, cum Notis Variorum. 8vo.cloth, 


reduced to 48. 6d. 
DONNEGAN’S GREEK and ENGLISH 
the words alphabetically arranged ; distinguishing 


LEXICON ; 
such as are’ “aawege of dialectic variety, or eculiar to certain 
writers and classes of writers ; with Examples, literally translated, 
selected from the Classical Authors. 4th cation, considerably en- 
larged, carefully revised, and materially improved throughout ; 
1 large and very thick Vol. 8vo. of 1752 pages, strongly bound in 
extra cloth, lettered, (pub. at 2U, 28.) reduced to 1. 18, 

“An important acquisition to such of our countrymen as are 
desirous of gaining a knowledge of the Greek langua 

Dr. age Biohop of Durham, 

*y* A Prospectus of this edition has lately been published, 
showing it to he the most complete Greek and English Lexicon, as 
well as the cheapest, now on sale. 


EUCLID in PAR AGRAP HS: the Elements of 
Ruclid, containing the first Six Books, and the first Twenty-one 
Propositions of the Eleventh Book, 12mo. with the Planes shaded, 
reduced to 3s, 6 ‘amb, 1845 


“ 7 , , r 
FU SS'’S” ROMAN ANTIQUITIES,  Trans- 
lated from the last edition of the German. Thick 8vo, 7a, 6d. 
This admirable and well-digested synopsis of Roman antiquities 
is accommodated to the present — state of learned inquiry, 
and engrafts in a condensed form the important researches of Nie- 
buhr, Hugo, and others. 


GREEK PROSODY.—Spitzner’s Elements of 
Greek Prosody, and Goettling’s Elements of Greek Accentuation. 
2 vels. in 1, 8vo. reduced to 5s. 6d, 


GREGORY'S (Dr. OLINTHUS) LETTERS 
on the EVIDENCES, DOCTRINES, and DUTIES of the CHRIs- 
TIAN RELIGION. ‘8th edition, complete in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. re- 
duced to 5a. 1846 


GUY'S POCKET CYCLOPEDIA ; an Epi- 
tome of Universal Knowledge, for Young Persons. 11th edition, 
enlarged, thick 12mo, numerous W oodcuts, roan, 10s. 6d, 


HEEREN’S ANCIENT GREECE. Trans- 
lated b Bonerels, A new edition, to _— is added the —— 
KICAU TREATISES. 1 vol. 8vo. clot 3. 
se Vieeren unites the laborious crudition of his countrymen with 
that animating spirit of real genius, which disposes into harmo- 
nious order, and quickens into life that which, in meaner hands, 
lies in dull and heavy masses of unintelligible, or at least unattrac: 
tive learning.”— Quarterly Review, 


HEEREN'’S MANUAL of the HISTORY of 
the POLITICAL SYSTEM of EUROPE and its COLONIES, 
from its formation at the close of the Fifteenth Century, to its re- 
establishment upon the Fall of Napoleon. 5th edit., 8vo, 14s, 1846 


HEEREN’S MANUAL of ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY, particularly with regard to the Constitutions, the Com- 
merce, and the Colonies of the States of Antiquity. 3rd edition, 

vo, 12 

* We never remember to have seen a work in which so much use- 
fal knowledge was condensed into so small a compass. A careful 
examination convinces us that this book will be useful for our 
English higher schools or colleges, and will contribute to direct 
attention to the becter and more instructive parts of history. The 
translation is executed with great fidelity."—(Quarterly J. 


HEEREN’S SCHOOL MANUAL of AN- 
CIENT GEOGRAPHY. 12mo. 2, 


HERMANN’'S MANUAL of the POLITICAL 
ANTIQUITIES of GREECE, historically considered. Trans- 
lated irom the Gerinan, vo. reduced to 10s. 6d. 

“ Ilermann’s Manual of Greek Antiquities is most important.” 

"hirlwall’s History of Greece, vol. i. p. 








HERODOTUS.—CARY’S GREEK and 
ENGLISH LEXICON to HERODOTUS, adapted to the Text of 
Gaisford and Baehr, and all other editions. 8vo. reduced to 88. 


JAMIESON'S MECHANICS for PRACTI- 
CAL MEN, including Treatises on the Composition and Resolu- 
tion ‘of Forces ; the Centre of Gravity ; and the Mechanical Powers; 
illustrated by’ Examples and Designs. 4th edition, greatly im: 
proved, Svo. (pub. at 158.) reduced to 7s. 6d. 1845 

“ A great mechanical treasure. "—Dr. Birkbeck. 


JOYCE'S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES, for 
the Instruction and Entertainment of Young People; in which 
the First Principles of | Natural and Experimental Philosophy are 

ly w and greatly improved and 

nlarged edition, with Questions for Examination, and other Addi- 
eee, by W illiam Pinnock. Thick post Svo. (upwards of 600 pages) 
numerous Woodcuts, 

Of this capital and popular introduction to scientific knowledge, 
hundreds of thousands of copies have been sold ; but since its first 
publication to the present time, it has scarcely "undergone any re- 
vision. The present is adapted to the present state of knowledge, 
and is more copious than any other, besides having Pinn: 
Apslogent Questions, which will be found extremely useful in 
education. 


KILOH’S ABRIDGMENT of ANCEERT 
HISTORY, chicty of the » Bevptione ‘arthaginians, Assyri: 
and Medes and Persians ; oa S at the end of each Chap: 
ter,.on the Plan of Pinnock, for the Use of Schools. New — 
12mo, bound in roan, 


LAMB'S TALES from SHAKSPEARE, > 


signed principally for the Use of Young Persons. With 20 e 
and beautiful Woodcut Engravings, fear 8vo. 58, soe 


LARDNER’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
on the DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 8vo. 
extra cloth (published at 128.) reduced to 5s. 


LEE’S HEBREW GRAMMAR, compiled 
from the best Authorities, for the Use of Students in the Univer- 
sities. New edition, enriched with much original matter. 6th 
thousand, 8vo. cloth lettered (published at 12s.), reduced to 88, 


LEE’'S HEBREW, CHALDEE, and ENG- 
LISH LEXICON, compiled from the best Authorities, Oriental 
and European, Jewish and Christian, including Buxtorf, Taylor, 
Parkhurst, and Gesenius ; containing all the Words, with their 
I nflections, Idiomatic Usages, &c. found in the Hebrew and Chaldee 
Text of the Old Testament; followed by an English Index. In 
1 thick vol. 8vo, 3rd thousand, reduced to 158. 1844 


LEMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 
Miniature Edition. New and complete edition, elegantly printed 
in pearl type, in 1 very thick vol. 18mo, reduced to 4s. 6d. 


, 
LIVIT HISTORIA, ex Recensione Drakenbor. 
chii et Kreyssig; Annotationes Crevierii, Strothii, Rupertii, Ras- 
chig, eR Wachsmuthii, et suas addidit Travers Twiss, 
J.C Coll, Univ. Oxon. movin ¢ et Tutor. Cum Indice amplis- 
simo. 4 vols. 8vo. reduce Oxford, 1841 
This is the ‘best and most pnd Fe edition of Livy ever published | in 
octavo, and is preferred at all our universities and classical schools. 
It is most carefully edited by Dr. Twiss, from the text of Draken- 
borch, as revised by Kreyssig, by the collation of some important 
manuscripts from the Bamberg and Vienna libraries, accom- 
panied by an admirable selection of the most useful and explana- 
tory notes of Crevier, Stroth, Ruperti, Raschig, and others, and the 
critical animadversions by Niebuhr, Wachsmuth, and other late 
German philologers. 

LOUDON’S (Mrs.) ENTERTAINING NA- 
TURALIST, being Popular Descriptions, Tales and Anecdotes of 
more than 500 Animals; with Indexes of Scientific and Popular 
Names, illustrated by upwards of 400 beautiful wood-cuts, by 
Bewick and Harvey. Post 8vo., 7. 6d. 


NEWMAN’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF 
RHETORIC; or the Principles and oe of Style, with Exam- 
ples. Sixth edition, 12mo., reduced to 4 1846 

NIEBUHR’S HISTORY. ‘OF ROME, epito- 
mized, (for the use of ee and Schools,) with Chronological 
Tables and Appendix, an — Twiss, B.C. ‘D. Complete in 2 vols. 
bound in 1, Svo. reduce 

PINNOCK’S COMPREHENSIVE GRAM- 
MAK OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. In one 
thick vol. 18mo, with numerous Maps, Views and Costumes, Ge. 
tieth thousand), roan 5s. 1845 

PINNOCK’S COMPREHENSIVE GRAM- 
MAR OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 18mo, 
with Maps, Views and Costumes, in roan, 4s. 6d. 1845 

PINNOCK’S COMPREHENSIVE GRAM- 
MAR OF SACRED GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. — 
with Maps, Views and Costumcs, in roan, 4s. 6d. 

PINNOCK’S COMPREHENSIVE GRAM. 
MAR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, with Exercises ; writ- 


ten in a familiar style, accompanied with Questions for Examina- 
tion. 12mo, roan, 48. 6 1845 





RAMSHORN’S DICTIONARY OF LATIN | 


SYNONYMES, for the use of Schools and Private Students, trans- 
lated ant ony} by Dr. Lieber. Post Svo. cloth, (published at 7a.) 
ce 0 48, Ge 
This is the best school and college Lay on the subject, and is 
extensively used in Germany and A 


RICHARDSON’S GEOLOGY FOR BEGIN- 
NERS, second edition, considerably enlarged and improved, One 
thick vol. post 8vo. illustrated by upwards of 260 wood-cuts, — 
lettered, (pub. at 108, 6d.) reduced to 7s, 6d. S43 


ROBERTSON’S DICTIONARY OF LATIN 


PHRASES, comprehending a Methodical Digest of the various | 


Phrases froin the best Authors, which have been collected in all 
Thracesicn’ees Works hitherto published. New edition, with con- 
siderable additions, alterations and Pome poem by Dr. Valpy. 
Post 8vo. roan lettered, (pub. at 158.) reduced to 92, 


ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY, a ney 
comets poner rh ndsrme -‘e— 3 and7 ” Maps, a 
ound in one stout handsom 
a at 0" he vol. royal 8vo. extra cloth big 
he only complete edition i in a compact form, 


wets GREEK GRAMMAR, for the use 
Gece Vettineniae = ot German ;, with tobe Appendix 


RUPERTI COMMENTARIUS IN Tyg 
TUM. §&vo. cloth, (pub. at 128) reduced to 32, 
An admirable volume of explanatory notes on the Anu 


SCHOMANN’S HISTORY OF THE A 
ath books of the gusse echoed amd character te Ger ake 
Boechk, Schlegel, &¢. — 

SMITH’S MANUAL OF GRECIAN ayy 
Se sees for the use of Schools and Private 8} 

SOPHOCLES_ELLEN DT" S GREEK AN 
PEGLISH, MELON ES SQEMOOUES, a 


"STURM'S MORNING COMMUNINGS,. 
Devotional Meditations for Every Day in the Year. 
from the German. New edition, post svo. 5s, 


TACITUS, CUM NOTIS BROTIERI, ¢ 
ae cum m Appeniice curante A. J. Valpy. 4 vols. 8yo, (publi 
The most complete edition. 


TATES INTRODUCTION to the PRIN 
PAL GREEK TRAGIC and COMIC METRES. 4th editia,s 


reduced to us. 

TAYLOR’S ELEMENTS of THOUGH 

eo ar 

is popular work is an admirable condensation of 
been written or said on the subject, and a most useful phew 
to the study of Metaphy: | it contains as much infors 
as the general reader will require. 

TENNEMANN’S MANUAL of the Hi 
TORY of PHILOSOPHY. Translated a& ma the German, 
Rey. Arthur Johnson. 8vo. reduced to 28, i: wi 

TERENTIUS, CUM NOTIS VARIORU 
ex Editione Zeunii, cura Giles: — Index copiosissimus, ( 
plete in 1 thick vol. 8vo. reduced to 

TROLLOPE’S (Rev. W ".) GREEK GRaw 
MAR tothe NEW TESTAMENT. 8vo. reduced to 3, 

TYTLER’S ELEMENTS of GENER: 
HISTORY, Ancient and Modern; with a Comparative Vier 
Ancient and Modern Geography, au id a Table of Chronology. | 
edition, continued to the — time, carefully soviet u 
12mo. (526 closely printed pages), 3s. 6d. 

VALPY’S GREEK TESTAMENT; 
English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, ta 
a. Critics and Interpreters, with Parallel Passag 

‘las “Ee Sth ee corrected and enlarged, 3 vols ae wit 
Maps, reduced to 1. 88. 
= his Greek Testament is the most valuable of any that bas) 
been published with critical and philological apparatus.” 
Horne’s Iatroductin, 
“ Valpy’s Greek Testament is to be preferred to either Dr. 
ton’s or Dr. Bloomtield’s.”—Christian Guardian, 


VALPY’S ANALECTA LATENA MAJCR 
or, Passages selected from the Principal Latin Prose Writes 
the Use of Schools; with English Notes. 8vo. bound, reduced 

YOUTH'S (The) HANDBOOK of ENTER 

TAINING KNOWLEDGE, in a series of Familiar Conv 
on the most interesting Productions of Nature and An a 
other Instructive Topics of Polite Education. Bys 
Palliser), 2 vols. feap. 8vo. Woodcuts (published at ise 


6s. 


Literal Translations. 


ARISTOPHANES’ PLUTUS and Til 
FROGS. Literally translated into English Prose, with oj 
Notes. 8vo. reduced to 63. 6¢ 

ARISTOTLE’S RH ETORIC. Literally tu 
lated from the Greek, with Notes. To which is added,sn Ans 
of Aristotle's Rhetoric, by Thomas Hobbes, of Malmesbury, 
series of Analytical Questions. Post Svo. 3rd edition, impr 


EURIPIDES’ FOUR PLAYS (viz. Hew 
Orestes, Pheenissve, and Medea). Literally translated inte 4 ‘ 
Prose, from the Text of Porson, with Notes. New edition! 
Syvo, 38, 6d, 

EURIPIDES’ HYPPOLYTUS ant r 
CESTIS. Literally translated into English Prose, from the 
| of Monk. 8vo. reduced to 38. 6d. 

HORACE. Literally translated into Ba 
Prose, for Classical Students, on improved principles, by th 
H. P. Haughton. Feap. 8vo. pm Le pay 

SOPHOCLES. Literally ommend into 
Prose, with Notes. 8vo. og improved edition, an ¢ 
lished at 158.) reduced to 9 Oxford, ia 

TACITUS: a New and Literal Tran 


| 8vo. reduced to 10s, 6d. 
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